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AT HOME IN SIAM. 

Ar Singapore, we embarked on board the 
H. E. I. Co.’s new steamer Auckland, which 
was to convey us to Siam. The captain had 
received orders to cruise about in certain 
latitudes, in search of pirates, real or ima- 
ginary. Much to my comfort, they remained 
invisible, Upon our voyage, there occurred 
only one incident worth telling. One evening, 
just before sunset, we anchored off Tringam, 
the chief town of a small territory on the 
Malayan peninsula. A party was ordered off 
in search of fresh provisions, while the cap- | 
tain took us on shore in his gig, that we| 
might enjoy the luxury of a walk and a peep | 
at the natives. We were received by a 
crowd of half-clad men, women, and children. 
I believe I was the first Englishwoman who 
had ever been there; but as for our little 





girl of three years old, it was she who most 
nightily “excited curiosity. We were in- 
formed of the Sultan’s wish, that we should 
immediately proceed to the palace, oraudience 
hall, where he was waiting to know why a 


war-steamer had anchored off the town, and! 


more especially, for what reason so many 
officers and men had landed. Three boats 
had left our vessel ; there were therefore six | 
or more officers present, as well as the! 
captain, C., myself, Maud, and her native 
hurse, 

On arriving at the audience hall, followed | 
by the rabble, we found his highness the | 
Sultan seated on an elevated platform, at one 
end of his shed; around him knelt, or 
sprawled, his officers and immediate atten- 
dants, while about three feet lower, on a 
boarded floor, by which the building was 
surrounded, crouched the people, as if they 
were all playing at toads, for that was the 
effect of the peculiar manner in which they 
prostrated themselves. The captain and C, 
advanced first, side by side, while I, having 
no fancy to be left among the crowd, stole in 
between them, and the group of officers| 


language. But, I rose to my position, and 
informed his Majesty, that a treaty of com- 
merce had been concluded between England 
and Siam, that a consul had been nominated, 
and that C. was on his way in the Auckland, 
to commence, in that character, his duties 
at Bangkok. ‘The fact was new and of some 
interest to the Sultan, as his country is tri- 
butary to Siam, and he is bound yearly to 
present a golden tree to the King of the 
White Elephant. 

Little Maud was much noticed and 
honoured by a place on the great man’s knee. 
There she gravely sat throughout the inter- 
view, not a bit astonished or perturbed by 
the strange scene around her. The Sultan 
broke off, now and then, his endless string of 
questions, while he stroked her head or hands, 


j and admired her complexion. 


During the day his Majesty and his suite 
visited the steamer, by which they were 
received with a salute, that greatly shook 
their nerves. It was amusing to see the 
terror expressed in their faces at the quick 
succession of the loud reports. The Sultan 
earnestly begged of me to tell the captain, 
that he was quite sensible of the honour 
intended, but would rather not have any 
more. He had, however, the benefit of a full 
salute, which was continued by the sailors for 
the love of fun. 

On the first of June we came to an anchor 
off the bar of the river Menam. The vessel 
lay at anchor nearly ten miles from the 
shore, which was so low and flat, that it 
could be scarcely traced, even with the aid 
of a glass: The bar is an extensive shoal 
across the éntrance of the river, and there is 
generally a heavy swell on it during the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours. Here 
we remained tossing and rolling four long 
days, vainly expecting some means of con- 
veyance up to Bangkok, the Auckland being 
a vessel too large for the river. 

At length two paddle-boats came along- 
side. The royal paddlers, selected by his 


closed the procession. After every one had| Majesty the King of Siam to transport us to 
bowed, and the Sultan had solemnly signed | Bangkok, were all clad in a kind of livery, 
each to a seat, he addressed C. in Malay, and | consisting of scarlet calico jackets and caps, 
inquired, naturally enough, who we were,|much the worse for wear, and terribly in 
and why we had come? There was some need of soap and water. The boats were 
difficulty in making suitable reply, since I long narrow canoes, with a square platform 
alone of the party knew anything of the! exactly in the centre, for the accommodation 
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of the passengers, Forward and aft stood 
the rowers, sixty in number, ranged on either 
side. They rowed standing, and at each 


stroke of the paddle the sixty gave a stamp| 


on the deck with one foot. The steersman 
occasionally varied the performance by utter- 
ing, in a high key, a prolonged yell, to which 
the other fifty-nine responded by a short 
sharp bark. Only kings and nobles have 
the right, in Siam, to indulge in howling 
boatmen. 

For the first quarter of an hour we were 
amused by our new friends ; but, as we pro- 
ceeded, and the hours wore on, the natural 
effect was produced by such continued howl- 
ing and stamping on our wearied nerves and 
aching heads. When, however, at our 
request, the boatmen left it off, they also 
relaxed in their pulling, so that we, finding 
their exertions to depend upon the noise, 
submitted to the renewal of it; and, for ten 
mortal hours—the greater number of them 
endured under a burning sun—we submitted 
to be yelled and barked over. 

At its mouth, the river may be about a 
mile and a-half in width, but it gradually 
narrows ; and at Packnam, a military station 
about ten miles up, the distance across can 
scarcely be more than three-quarters of a 
mile. Here the scenery becomes charming. 
In the centre of the stream is an island, on 
which is a mph prettily decorated, gleam- 
ing like a pearl in its bright-green setting ; 
while, on either side, are formidable-looking 


fortifications, which increase the picturesque 


effect. The interior of these fortifications is, 
however, so dilapidated, that they could not 
be made available as they now stand. The 
banks of the river are perfectly flat, and 
covered with jungle to the water's edge. 
Near the mouth, this jungle is composed of 
mangrove trees ; but, a few miles higher up, 
the vegetation improves, and the eye is re- 
lieved by a great variety of foliage. The 
bread-fruit tree and cocoa-nut palm are the 
most numerous; the one, with its large, 
curiously indented leaf, offers a tempting 
shade from the glare of a tropical sun, while 
the other, with its feathery crown, towers 
aloft over its companions in the forest. The 
graceful bamboo, in all its beautiful varieties, 
also fixes the attention—seen at one time in 
short full clumps, then again with its droop- 
ing branches and long stem of lance-like 
leaves quivering in the breeze ; the peculiar 
beguty of the picture is much enhanced by 
the variety and richness of tints of an eastern 
sky glittering in the sunlight. 

Settled at the Siamese capital, the city of 
Bangkok, the fact of there being absolutely 
no roads, is certainly the one most imme- 
diately brought home, as I experienced ere I 
x oa many hours established in my new 
abode. 


“Boy, you must fetch some chickens, 
eggs!” 


With many such orders, and a few oddly- 
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shaped coins, the boy departed, only to return, 
however, in distress. 

“Missis, how can go? No got boat; me 
no can walkee.” This unforeseen difficulty 
obliged me at once to apply to my nearest 
neighbour for advice. The necessity of 
establishing a market-boat as a first step in 
housekeeping became evident. 

This boat is very small, being, indeed, cal- 
culated to hold only one human being, and 
about a dozen chickens. At every turn, 
occurs the same wayfaring difficulty. Do 
you long for a chat with your next door 
neighbour (next door, but for a creek with 
no bridge across), you must needs order the 
boat, manned with eight, ten, or twelve men, 
or stay at home. 

The markets consist of a number of boats 
moored together in certain quarters, each 
displaying its commodity. The floating 
houses line either side of the river for five 
miles, and they line, also, numerous creeks 
that branch off in every direction. 

Bamboos lashed firmly together, form a 
substantial raft, some four or five feet in 
thickness, with a platform of from fifteen feet | 
to twenty square. On this is built the house | 
either of bamboos or thin planks. If the 
structure be intended for a shop, the front is 
left open, and the wares arranged on benches | 
and shelves, are exposed to the public view, 
If it be a dwelling-house, it is closed in, and 
|surrounded by a verandah. The raft is 
secured to the shore by ropes and chains, 
or it is fixed to beams anchored in the 
bed of the river. These latter have been 
known to give way when the tide has been 
unusually strong ; and, in that case, the house 
of course, floats down the stream. A casualty 
of this nature occurred to a gentleman who 
told me his adventure. He had retired for 
the night, and was suddenly awakened by a 
rushing sound. On leaving his room, he 
found that the moorings of his domicile had 
given way, and a strong tide was bearing his 
house merrily towards the sea. Assistance 
was, with some trouble, procured, and the 
establishment again firmly tied to the shore, 
though at some distance from its former 
anchorage. Notwithstanding such risk, mis- 
sionaries who had tried these houses told me, 
they were not unpleasant residences. Most 
of them are shops, inhabited by emigrant 
Chinese. Should a shopkeeper think that 
by removing to another situation he can 
benefit his business, he has only to unlash his | 
moorings, and work up or down the river, 
until settled to his mind. The water-houses 
pay rent for the portion of the stream they | 
occupy. 

The river being thus the chief highway, 
boats of course abound ; boats of all kinds, 
from the small market-boat, paddled by 4 
| little boy or girl, to the canoe of the noble, 
‘who, reposing at full length under the 
| canopy, smokes, and chews betel, while his 
forty or fifty rowers vigorously move him 
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on, comforting him with the howlings al- 
ready described. It was pleasant to see, in 
the early morning, women on their way to 
market. Love of gossip, so dear to us 
daughters of Eve, is not checked by any 
difficulties attendant on the steering of a 
small boat heavily laden, that it needs all the 
owner’s skill to keep well out of harm’s way, 
in the middle of thestream. Siamese women 
chat at ease upon their highway. Two and 
three, or even more, of their little boats may 
be seen fastened together, and thus floating 
along swiftly with the tide, their owners 
apparently indifferent as to the fate of 
their craft. But the indifference is only ap- 
parent ; their skill being so great that a mere 
turn of the broad-bladed scull, from time to 
time, is enough to prevent any variation in 
their course. 

Swimming is, of course, a general accom- 
plishment. ‘lhe Siamese spend three-fourths 
of their existence in the water. Their 
first act on awakening, is to bathe; they 
bathe again at eleven o’clock ; they bathe 
again at three; and bathe again about 
sunset ; there is scarcely an hour in the 
day when bathers may not be seen in all 
the creeks, even the shallowest and mud- 
diest. Boys go to play in the river, just as 


poor English children go to play in the street. 
I once saw a Siamese woman sitting on the 
lowest step of a landing-place ; while, by a 
girdle, she held in the water her infant of 
a few months old, splashing and kicking 


about with evident enjoyment. Were not 
these people expert swimmers, many lives 
would be lost ; for the tide flows so swiftly, 
that it needs the greatest skill and care to 
prevent boats from running foul of one 
another ; and, of course, they are frequently 
| upset. On one occasion, our boat (an English 
built gig) ran down a small native canoe, 
containing a woman and two little children. 
In an instant they were all capsized, and 
| disappeared. We were greatly alarmed, 
and C. was on the point of jumping in to 
their rescue, when they bobbed up, and the 
lady, with the first breath she recovered, 
poured forth a round volley of abuse. Thus 
relieved in her mind, she coolly righted her 
| eanoe—which had been floating bottom up- 
| wards—ladled out some of the water, and 
bundled in her two children, who had been 
meanwhile, composedly swimming round her, 
regarding with mingled fear and curiosity the 
| barbarians who had occasioned the mishap. 
| But, there is land at Bangkok, and that land 
is built upon. The Wats, or temples, are the 
most conspicuous edifices; and, from a dis- 
tance, appear—what they are not—very beau- 
| tiful. The grounds around them are often 
|| prettily laid out, and planted with the banyan, 
which here, as in India, is the favourite tree. 
Salas, or buildings for the benefit of travellers 
| and strangers, are likewise scattered here and 
| there. The Siamese appear to be extremely 
_ fond of the carvings in stone, and other 
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grotesque ornaments peculiar to China. At 
the entrance of a temple there often stands, 
on either side, a colossal figure in stone, or 
composition, brilliantly coloured, representing 
some enraged personage ready to demolish 
the intruder, Stone lions and dragons are 
also general ; and, upon the ornamental rock- 
work around, miniature lakes and ponds, are 
to be seen figures of every animal and creep- 
ing thing. ‘These are brought from China at 
a great cost, and the money and labour 
expended in such decorations must be very 
great ; for all these religious buildings abound 
in them. One temple that we visited, when 
first observed, seemed to be painted, and we 
admired the skill and patience spent upon its 
walls ; but, as we approached, we discovered 
the stars, large and small, with which the 
entire building was covered, to be composed 
of blue china plates (of the old willow 
pattern), fixed in plaster, and surrounded by 
a radiance of ladles of the same. Each star 
consisted of one plate with about twelve or 
fourteen ladles. There were also some 
pillars richly capped with soup tureens. 

A temple generally consists of six or more 
distinct buildings, within a large enclosure ; 
each contains a shrine, and is more or less 
decorated. Around the enclosure are situ- 
ated the dwellings of the priests and neo- 
phytes. The number of these structures 
would be very surprising, were it not for the 
existing belief that any man building for 
himself a temple, insures to himself in Para- 
dise a future of unequalled bliss, or a re-a 
pearance upon earth in some highly desirable 
form. It follows, therefore, that few blessed 
with worldly riches, neglect the reward 
obtained by so simple a means, and such 
edifices are to be seen in every direction; 
usually placed in charming nooks, and 
planted with fine shady trees. 

The system of the priesthood is peculiar, 
None are admitted into it before the age of 
twenty-one. Three times seven being in 
Siam, as in England, the age mystical. The 
consent of the parents is necessary before the 
novitiate is entered upon, and a vow of 
poverty is enforced. The priest leaves all 
his possessions, not excepting wife and chil- 
dren ; but they may be resumed on quitting 
the sacred calling, and the priest may quit it 
whenever he pleases. His wife may, however, 
if she please, refuse to return, She may even 
contract another marriage, since, in the eyes 
of the law, he is a dead man who isa member 
of thé priesthood. Each priest is compelled 
to beg his daily food, and this is the most 
distasteful of all his obligations, It is not 
uninteresting to observe the Siamese clergy, 
betimes in the morning, going by boat from 
house to house, to receive the appointed por- 
tions of rice, fruit, &c. It generally is the 
duty of the housewife to bestow the dole, and 
she sits quietly waiting for her pious visitor, 
with the bowl of rice by her side, and fre~ 
quently a child upon her lap. On the appear- 
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ance of the priest she kneels and makes a low | 
Obeisance, while he haughtily presents his 
bowl or basket, into which her offering is| 
emptied. The yellow-coated spiritual master | 
then proceeds on his voyage, without vouch- 
safing her a word or sign of thanks. 

For more knowledge than I might other-| 
wise have had of customs relating to the 

riesthood, I am indebted to a young and} 
intelligent noble who became intimate with 
us, and frequently joined our circle of an 
evening. He had himself been a priest, and 
was therefore familiar with the priestly | 
duties. He had the ease and polished man-| 
ners of a gentleman. . He was a prince by 
birth, and had suffered much from ague and 
fever. Under the impression that he might | 
escape future attacks, if he kept his feet dry, 
he usually wore a dilapidated pair of Oxford | 
shoes, of course covering no stockings ; and | 
when his legs were weary—which was often 
the case—he tucked them up into the chair, 
frequently cuddling his knees with his long 
bare arms. In this manner he would sit for 
a long time, talking excellent English,—in- 
structing us, amusing us, and winning our 
respect. To return, however, to the Chow- 
Kra-Tge’s remarks on the priests. 

The morning dole having much excited 
our interest, C. asked him if, while a 
priest, he likewise daily begged his rice. 
“Yes,” he said, “it was so; but I always 
had my slave with me—also a priest—and 
the coarse and common rice I gave to him. I 
always went to my father’s house to beg, and 
there they gave me such as I could eat.” 

Solid food is duly permitted the priests 
until noon, after which time they may eat 
nothing but fruit, and drink tea. The observ- 
auce of this rule proved the worst trial to 
our friend, who, unable to gorge himself, as 
was the habit of his brethren, generally 

assed the afternoon and evening asleep 5 | 

ting produced a lassitude he could not! 
overcome. The chief priest of each Wat, 
and the high-priest of the kingdom, hold 
their appointments from the king, and are| 
unable to quit the priesthood. ‘The high-| 
a is the only person exempted from the 

uty of making obeisance on his hands and 


knees. He stands in the presence of royalty ; 
the king and he salute each other by folding 


hands. The priests employ their time in 
praying, chanting services, instructing others, 
or in reading bali books. They seem to be a 
less degraded class than my old acquaintances, | 
the priests, in China. This probably is owing | 
to the liberty of entering the brotherhood, 
enjoyed by all classes, who may do so when, | 
and for how long, they please; such en-| 
trance being an act deemed meritorious in 
high or low. There is a striking similarity of | 
appearance among all of them, for which I 
could not account till I discovered that they 
all shave off the eyebrows. The effect is most 
singular ; the countenance gets an expression 
of perpetual astonishment ; the head, face, 
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and chin are likewise closely shaven. Their 
costume resembles that worn by their class 
in China; here a yellow scarf is loosely 
bound round shoulders and body. In China 
they have a long robe of the same colour, 
There are no schools connected with the 
temples, nor elsewhere ; but boys under age 
enter their novitiate for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instruction from the priests; and, 
during such time, act as servants to their 
spiritual masters. The vow of poverty may 
be really considered as a form only, for a 
trusty agent is appointed to carry on all 
money transactions, and the society depends 
little on alms. The number of priests in 
Bangkok is estimated at about three thou- 
sand ; but it probably is greater. 

I turn now to another subject. When the 
prospect of our living in Siam first arose, much 
pity was lavished on us by our friends ; the 
geueral impression seeming to be that the 
climate of Bangkok is intensely hot and very 
damp, and that a poisonous miasma hangs 
over the shores of the river. Much to our 
surprise and pleasure these assertions proved 
unfounded. From my own experience, and 
from the testimony of others who had long 
been resident, I can state that the heat is not 
so great, even during the most unpleasant 
months, nor at any time, as that of the 
north coast of China, or even of Hong Kong, | 
during two of the summer months. The hot 
season in Siam begins in March and laststillthe 
end of April. Both the missionaries and their 
wives informed me that the heat never is | 
distressing. With May begins the rainy sea- | 
son, or monsoon. This is not an unpleasant 
time of year; the air is deliciously fresh and 
cool ; everything seems visibly to grow, and 
even self-willed English constitutions appear 
as though it were incumbent on them to | 
thrive and rejoice in the great huge washing- | 
day of nature. The depth of rain falling at | 
Bangkok during the year must be very | 
great. I never saw it descend elsewhere | 
in such determined torrents, The noise | 
of its fall was at times so overpowering that | 
it was scarcely possible to make oneself | 
heard even when speaking round the dinner- 
table. 

Rain-water is much prized by the Siamese, 
and carefully collected in large jars by the | 
upper classes ; sixty or eighty of them con- | 
taining from twelve to fourteen gallons each, 
are considered to be about sufficient for the 
supply of a family until the next monsoon. 
The missionaries, hitherto almost the only 
foreign residents, have adopted the custom. 
They store the water in large rooms, under 
their houses, keeping it under lock and 
key as if it were good wine. The longer it is 
preserved in porous jars, the sweeter it be- 
comes. Some which had been kept for three 
years hada clear pleasant flavour far surpass- 
ing that of any water I had ever before drunk. 
With so broad and rapid a river, capable of sup- 
plying the needs of three such cities as Bang- 
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kok, it may seem an unnecessary precaution 
to preserve rain-water. The river being, how- 
ever, thick and muddy, its water cannot be 
used even for washing, until it has stood for 
aday. When the sediment has fallen it is 
bright and clear, and some people prefer it. 
The Roman Catholic bishop, Monsieur Palle- 
goix, told me he considered it the best, both as 
to taste and wholesomeness, If his reverence 
often partook of it, he must have ignored the 
fact that the entire population of Bangkok is 
perpetually bathing, and that the river also 
forms the one great drain of the city and 
surrounding country, so that the water must 
necessarily be impregnated with much noxious 
matter,—though, to be sure, the current is 
swift, and clean water is perpetually coming 


to be dirtied. Indeed, the natives own that! 


drinking river-water causes diarrhcea. 

The cool season begins in November. I 
had only experience of it for a few days, but 
throughout December and January the air 
is exhilarating and healthy; it resembles 
that of soft spring days in England, with the 
addition of the brilliant sky of the tropics. 
All the foreigners to be observed in and 
around the city, even those who have resided 


there for years, look healthier and more! 
robust than the majority of those at Hong) 


Kong or in the northern ports of China. 
Fevers, except in connection with ague, are 
unknown ; but one disease there is, peculiar 
to the climate or soil,—the much dreaded 
dysentery. If it attack the European here, 
it proves almost invariably fatal. Should 
the patient be removed in time, recovery 
may possibly result, but alarming symp- 
toms seldom appear until it is too late 
for any change to restore health and life. 


The natives hold it in like dread, but their | 


fear does not prevent them from eating fruit 
without any precaution, and in unlimited 
quantities. The few foreign children in 
Bangkok, appear to enjoy health, and to feel 
less lancuor, than the generality of those in 
the hot climates of the East. 
diseases incident to childhood, if known at 
all, assume their mildest forms, and occasion 
little suffering or inconvenience, 


Small-pox is the worst scourge of the| 
country, and vaccination has only been intro- | 


duced lately by the missionaries. The diffi- 
culty inobtaining good vaccine matter, has been 
an impediment in their way; but, now that 
the communication with Singapore has be- 
come much more regular and easy, we may 
hope the use of lymph will become general. 
The two kings, with their favourite wives and 
children have been vaccinated, and the natives 
readily submit to the operation, under the 
impression, that the good derived from it is 
supernatural. The study of medicine is to 
some extent pursued, and the native doctors 
have no mean opinion of their own skill. 
Each selects some form of disease to which 
he devotes his sole attention. 
their own medicines, which are principally 
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herbs; but I saw a prescription of which 
two ingredients were deer’s horns and toads’ 
skins. 

It is always an interesting experiment to 
commence housekeeping in a new country, 
| without the resources usually at command in 
civilised places. Of such experience I had 
| the full benefit at Bangkok. The house re- 
| quired that every arrangement and appoint- 
ment should be made in it for the comfort 
and supply of a family, and this without an 
one appliance or apparent means at hand, 
| There were no pots or pans, none of the 
|numerous conveniences the value of which 
| is scarcely known or heeded till the want of 
| them is understood. On first essaying to 
|make some pastry, my dismay was great 

‘at finding that there was neither board 

| nor roller to be had; and, when their place 

| was, for the time, supplied by the lid of 

|a packing-case and an empty beer-bottle, a 

new difficulty arose because there was no 

oven. In my necessity I was proud to invent 
one in which two large unbaked earthen 

pans were the main feature, and which did 

duty for six weeks in a manner not to be 

despised. To keep up a certain amount of 
appearance was, in our position, of course 
necessary, and it was impossible not to find 
interest and amusement in the absurd shifts 
to which we were sometimes reduced. The 
market, though abundantly supplied with 
necessaries, offered so little variety of food 
that the task of keeping a good table was no 
easy one. Of chickens, ducks, eggs, yams, 
and fruit, there was unlimited allowance, 

Venison was also easily procured during a 

great part of the year; but the demand 

having been uncertain, the natives met it 
with a like uncertainty. On one occasion, 

when a dinner-party was in contemplation, I 

endeavoured to provide against any mishap, 

by seeking the assistance of the king’s head 
cook (Angelina was her name). Through 
the interpreter—a Portuguese half-caste, 
named Victor—-it was arranged that she 
should have a bullock killed, on condition 
of my taking one quarter of the animal—a 
formidable joint. Victor himself faithfully 
promised to bring a supply of pigeons; a 
triend on whom he could rely having engaged 
to catch them at daybreak. When the day 
| arrived, the cook received his morning orders, 
| with the list of dishes required—all, or nearly 
| all, to be compounded of the beef and pigeons, 
| At eleven o’clock I received a message. No 
meat of any kind had appeared. Victor was 
therefore immediately despatched to Ange- 
lina, also to his friend who was responsible 
for the pigeons. After nearly an hour's 
| absence, he returned, highly excited, to an- 
| nounce that Angelina had forgotten her 
promise, but had just sent into the country to 

‘catch a cow! With regard to the pigeons, 

| the friend had been unsuccessful in all efforts 


| 


They use| to catch them ; in fact had been too idle to 
This was a dilemma for 


ae 


'take the trouble. 
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me, with the prospect of guests who were to 


arrive soon after six o’clock, and no resource 
left me but chickens and the help of Soyer’s 
Shilling Cookery Book. Were that little 
volume in need of recommendation, mine it 
should have, for never did the cunning of a 
cookery book come more nobly to the rescue 
of a distressed housewife. Every ingenious 
contrivance turned out well; and, of the 
eighteen people who sat round the table, two 
only knew how narrowly the others had 
escaped a fast. 

Nor was it in the commissariat alone that 
ingenuity was taxed. Often I had to turn 
laundress ; and even -carpentering, cabinet- 
making, and the like, needed superinten- 
dence, for, ideas as to turning the legs of 
a table were none of the clearest among 
those professing skill in such matters. 
In Siam furnishing a house, even in the 
roughest and most primitive manner, is no 
easy task. One has first to find a carpenter— 
or rather a man who can use a saw and other 
tools without cutting himself. Having en- 
gaged his services for a certain number of 
days, at a stipulated price, one has to ad- 
vance him money for the purchase of wood, 
nails, and other material, which are all 
brought into the house. This done, it is 


necessary to draw the Carpenter a picture, 
and to give him the exact measurement of 
everything, as he has no desigus whatever of 
his own, and when instructed, commonly con- 


trives to do exactly the reverse of what has 
been directed. Incessant watchfulness is 
required to prevent the article in hand from 
being altogether rendered useless. Once, 
when a cupboard had been finished under 
close superintendence, and our vigilance re- 
laxed, the doors were securely nailed and 
glued together, under the belief that the 
whole work of art was intended to stand in 
the room merely as an ornamental piece of 
furniture. 

The Siamese do not make good servants, 
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a question. The missionaries and other 
foreigners accepted the plan of nominally 
purchasing any servant who wished to remain 
in his place and promised to be useful, 
by allowing him to work for his purchase- 
money until he redeemed himself. The plan 
is open to some obvious objections, but it 
seems to be the only security against the 
annoyance of incessant change. Slaves are 
allowed to hire themselves out, on condition 
that they pay the chief part of their wages to 
their masters, in the hope of ultimately work- 
ing out their freedom. This hope owners 
frustrate by charging heavy interest upon 
the value of the slave and upon every loan 
that is made, so that the debt grows rather 
than diminishes. Owing to these circum- 
stances, most of the domestic servants are the 
emigrant Chinese, who become naturalised 
and form a large portion of the population. 
They make excellent servants in all parts of 
the world, being unequalled in their readiness 
to learn ; but they have the drawback of a 
like quickness in cheating their employers. 
The Siamese are hopeless. It may seem a 
singular demand for a servant, to be allowed 
from two to three hours at noon for sleep ; 
the Siamese will not give up this luxury on 
any terms, and simply decline continuing 
| their work when the hour comes round for 
| the siesta. They have a real fear of labour. 
I have frequently, on going into my bedroom, 
found the apology of a servant lying half- 
asleep against the wall, in a state of ex- 
haustion ; the unswept apartment testifying 
to the limited extent of her exertions. A 
| remonstrance only met with the reply, “ That 
| it was very hot, she was tired, and could do 
no more.” There was need, then, to turn 
|chambermaid on the spot, while the poor 
|overworked damsel sat coolly on the floor 
watching the broom. Had I known how to 
scold in Siamese, she would most probably 
| have left, and the trouble would have been 
jagain incurred of teaching to make beds. 





for they are by nature intensely idle. They | ‘lhe art of making beds, is an uniathomable 
will serve for a short time, until, having | mystery to these people, whose only bed is a 
earned a sufficient number of tirals (or half-| mat spread on the floor. It seemed to be a 
crowns) to keep them in food for a few) vain labour day after day, to convince the 
months, they declare that they are tired of obtuse maid, that the usual order of arrang- 
work, and must go home and rest. Neces- | ing sheets and blankets was essential to our 
saries of life are so extremely cheap, that the comfort. She steadfastly looked upon it as 
natives can live on an incredibly small sum. | immaterial, whether blanket or counterpane 
Even one tiral (or half-crown) a month is said | were placed first ; and her favourite system 
to be enough to keep a Siamese in food ;|was to smooth the blankets carefully over 
having food, he is content, for anything in| the mattrass, then to spread the counterpane 
the way of tailor’s bill can cause no very per-| with the sheets next over it, the pillows over 
ceptible drain on the exchequer. The pecu-| these, and last of all, the bolster. Another 
liar system of slavery also causes servants to daily cause of vexation to her spirit, was the 
be either hired or kept with difficulty. Every idressing of her little charge—the child 
Siamese below a certain rank must be ajalready mentioned. She looked down upon 
slave, and, if not owned by anyone else, is the| it as quite a work of supererogation ; and 
king’s property. It isa mild form of slavery, | the order in which clothes were worn, ever 
and when cause of complaint exists, the slave remained to her an inexplicable riddle. 
can himself, at any time, change masters by| After some of her attempts the child would 
bringing his purchase-money to the old one, occasionally come down-stairs with her 
who is compelled to give him up without | under garments over her frock; once, her 
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socks were carefully drawn over her shoes, 
—— that was a feat not easy to accom- 
ish. 
, Much of the healthiness of Bangkok, as a/| 
densely populated oriental city, may be attri- 
buted to the custom of burning the dead—| 
general in Siam. Of the existence of this | 
practice I had been ignorant, and it was first | 
brought to my knowledge in a very odd 
way. On the morning after our arrival,| 
while breakfasting at the house of the Ame-| 
rican consul, much stir and excitement arose | 
among the servants, Chairs and tables were | 
conveyed away ; china and glass disappeared ; 
and constant messages passed to and fro, | 
apparently for the benefit of The Prince. | 
Curiosity was natural in us, and we asked| 
whether the nobles were in the habit of bor- 
rowing the civilised appliances and property 
of foreigners? “No,” was the reply, “they 
do not generally do so; but the priuce, being 
a near neighbour, considers himself privi- 
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made, This was a grand ceremony of the 
kind, and was attended by both kings and all 
their wives : we were therefore fortunate in 
being witnesses. The priests and all those in 
the remotest degree connected with the de- 
ceased, wore white cloth, and girdles of the 
same, instead of the usual crimson and blue 
garments ; the wives of the kings and all the 
women were also clothed in white without 
exception, but this was the only outward 
sign of mourning. Feasting and merriment 
succeeded, plays and amusements of ali sorts 
being liberally provided for the people. The 
musicians in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the pavilion played a kind of dirge, which 
was beautifully plaintive, though of a wild 
character. The effect was increased by the 
melancholy tone of all Siamese inStruments, 
which is not unpleasing even when quick and 
lively tunes are played. 

On a public festival of this sort the kings 
and other members of the royal family pre- 


leged. He is about to burn his mother, and! sent the invited guests with a small bag 
anxious to borrow any articles of service to| containing twelve or fourteen of the green 
him for the festivities usual on such occa-| limes peculiar to the country, into each of 
sions.” Burn his mother! I found that the! which is thrust the smallest of silver coins, 
old lady being dead, her body was to be| called a fuang, in value about threepence 
burned in the grounds of a neighbouring | halfpenny ; sometimes, but very rarely, a gold 
temple, where the funeral pile was already|fuang may be found. Similar limes are 
arranged, The preparations for the ceremony | scattered by handsful to be scrambled for 
occupied many days, as there were three| among the rabble. It frequently occurs on 
royal bodies to be consumed together; an|examination that many of the limes are 
uncle of the king’s, and a princess having| empty, the coin or coins having been pur- 
died at the same time. We were invited to|loined by the officer entrusted with the re- 
the ceremony. I greatly feared lest our visit | sponsible duty of concealing them in the 


! 





should be so timed as to oblige us to witness | 
the actual burning, naturally imagining that | 
such a sight could not be very agreeable. | 
Notwithstanding my endeavours to the con- 
trary, we arrived at the moment when the| 
chief priest, with many prostrations and| 
much form, lighted the pile. The three| 
coffins were in the form of urns, about three | 
feet high, covered with gold leaf, but not} 
otherwise ornamented : in these the bodies, | 
already embalmed, had been placed in a/| 
sitting posture, with the knees bent closely 
up. The urns were of iron, and the bottom 
of each urn was grated, The dead hidden 
within them were conveyed in procession, 
attended by a vast number of priests and 
mourners, to the spot on which they were to 
be burned. Here had been erected a large 
pavilion, adorned with flags and flowers, and 
hung with white and crimson cloth ; in the 
centre there was a raised platform, perforated 
with three holes, and under each of the holes | 
were laid the materials for a large fire. The 
urns having been placed over them, the fires 
were lighted, and the bodies rapidly con- 
sumed, the ashes falling down into the glow-| 
ing embers. The empty urns were removed 
before we left, and no trace of their former | 
contents was discernible. All unpleasant 
odour, probably, was overpowered by the 
fumes of incense used by the priests, and by 
the fragrant woods of which the fire was 





fruit. One of the amusements provided was 
of avery simple and primitive description. 
The figures of many animals were cut, in by 
no means an unartistic manner, out of thick 
stiff leather, and placed at the end of long 
sticks of bamboo, and were made to dance up 
and down in such a way as to cast their 
shadows on a large white screen, behind 
which was a brilliant fire. The spectators in 
front testified their delight by shouts and 
screams. These rejoicings were continued 
for some days. 

Another ceremony of the same kind oc- 
curred after we had lived about three months 
in Bangkok, and was conducted with like 
pomp and display. C.’s invitation was 
written in English by the first king himself ; 
and, like most of his Majesty’s notes,was oddly 
expressed. He requested that her Britannic 
Majesty’s consul “ would attend the funeral 
obsequiousness of his pore little dear son.” 
Nearly all the foreigners in the city were 
present on this occasion; and a bgnquet was 
prepared for their especial benefit in one of 
the pavilions, Several of them amused them- 
selves by walking around and watching the 
arrangements. Among these, a chief noble 
was suddenly seized with a violent irritation 
of the leg. For the relief of his annoyance, 
he, without hesitation, took a knife from the 
side of a plate, and with it deliberately 
scratched the offending member for several 
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minutes, after which he coolly restored the| better man. For what is it when my lord 
knife to its place. seeks to prove his honour by discharging pis- 
The decoration of one altar, or rather) tols at the gallant captain—what is it when 
shrine, at this funeral, was very curious, | the gallant captain endeavours to convince the 
The entire platform and shrine were covered | world of his integrity by blowing out his 
with flowers, and animals cut out of the skins | lordship’s brains, but a fight to prove which 
of fruit ; often the fruit itself was used as an is the better man? The gentleman is no 
ornament. One Indian lizard was particu-| Jess logical in his proceeding than the coster- 
larly conspicuous, and might have been} monger ; the only difference being, that the 
greeted as a brother by any bon4-fide lizard | gentleman’s tribunal is sometimes a more 
travelling that way. It was formed of the | dangerous one to appeal to than the coster- 
skin of a water-melon, and the peculiar | monger’s. 
yellow streaks on the rind served tomake| A pistol-bullet through the head of him 
the deception perfect. The railing around | who has traduced your moral character ; at 
the shrine was composed of many hundreds | any rate, it silences him on the subject for 
of small pint decanters, placed mouth to| the future. So, in like manner, if the injured 
mouth (one standing inverted on the other), | party falls, you may be sure all recollection 
and arranged in rows, the top being bound | of the injury is completely blotted out from 
with a graceful wreath of flowers. ‘his mind. But a sound thrashing settles a 
- -| disputed point of rival excellence almost as 
finally. ‘lhe costermonger who is hopelessly 


THE BEST MAN. 


Passina, the other evening, along a street 


‘defeated grants the superior merit of his ad- 
| versary, and ever afterwards acknowledges 


which offered a short cut to a spot we wished | him as the better man. 
to reach, we happened to look up anarrow! True is it that the victorious pugilist may 
court, and saw a fight. There was probably | be a brutal husband, a more brutal father ; 
nothing remarkable in the mere fact of a|a drunkard, a blasphemer, bad as a citizen, 
fight occurring in that spot. Indeed, the| dishonest as a man—but he has gained the 
calm indifference with which a majority of! fight! His adversary may be his opposite 
the bystanders looked on, conveyed the idea} in everything ; and, until now, may have been 
that fights were rather the rule than the ex-| thought a pattern to his neighbours; but 
ception there. We ventured to inquire of a! then he got his head broken. No one denies 
bystander what it was all about. | his virtues; but the other is the better man. 
The individual whom we addressed (appa-| And so the slanderer, the betrayer, the 
rently connected with the costermongering | seducer, has managed by superior skill to 
interest) seemed rather surprised at our|shoot the man he wronged. Well, he has 
question. On our repeating it, he informed | given satisfaction. His honour is secured. 
us—smiling at our simplicity—that there | He is the better man. 
was no quarrel in the business at all; but,| So lately as until the beginning of this 
the combatants were, and had ever been, the! very nineteenth century of ours, it was 
best of friends. The present contest was|the law that questions affecting men’s cha- 
simply to decide the question as to which of|;racters or property might be decided by 
the two was the best man. |hard blows, Before the passing of the Act, 
We have already confessed our ignorance| Fifty-ninth of George the Third, chapter 
of pugilistic technicalities, and therefore do | forty-six, in the year of Grace one thou- 
not mind running the risk of being laughed|sand eight hundred and nineteen, was it 
at by admitting that this explanation seemed | not written in the statute-book of England 
a strange one. The term “best,” try it what-|that any man might prove his innocence of 
ever way we would, could not be brought to crimes alleged against him, might establish 
suggest to our mind any other meaning than | his right to a disputed property, by fighting 
the superlative of “good,” and how the|his accuser in the criminal, or his opponent 
greater or lesser goodness of two men could|in a civil action?—in other words, proving 
be decided thus, by fisticuffs, we were not| him (the accused or sued) the “ better man.” 
able to conceive. The stronger man we! Yes; even within the lifetime of the present 
thought might be thus proved, or the more, generation, Trial by Battle, as the legal mode 
ruffianly man, but how “the best” ? ‘of testing a man’s character or probity by 
“How preposterously illogical!” we ex-| fighting was denominated, remained a por- 
claimed, turning disgusted from the scene.| tion of the English law. 
“The idea of making knock-down blowsa test| In the year eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
of excellence! Judging of man’s virtues or; —as we mentioned in a recent article on 
gooduess by the power with which they use| Duelling—Abraham Thornton, charged with 
their fists! Well may we talk of the neces-| the murder ofa young lady named Mary Ash- 
sity of education.” | ford, astonished everybody, and somewhat 
Can there be anything more absurd? Yes,! puzzled his judges by refusing to submit his 
when my Lord This, and the Right Honour-| case to be tried by a jury, and by availing 
able Captain That, get up a fight between | himself of the long-since disused, and almost 


themselves, simply to decide which is the forgotten law which allowed him, instead, to 
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THE BEST MAN. 


| summon his accuser to a wager of battle, or| king (as were the citizens of London amongst 
irial by single combat. In vain was his; others), or labouring under some material 
right to do so questioned by the adverse| personal defect, as blindness or loss of a 
counsel on the plea that the law of trial by|limb: any of these, were sufficient ground 
battle was obsolete, not having been em-| for refusing the wager of batile. 

ployed for some two centuries, The Lord| A brief account of the solemnities observed 
Chief Justice Ellenborough at once decided | on the occasion of judicial duels may prove 
| that as the act had never been repealed, it| interesting. In a civil trial of a writ of right 
still formed part of the law of the land. So,!—by which it was sought to obtain possession 
Thornton being a powerful athletic fellow,|of lands or tenements, ix the occupation of 
aud his accuser—who was, by the bye, the | another—the tenant pleaded the general issue, 
brother of the murdered girl—a weak strip- | that is to say, that he had more right to hold 
_ ling not more than twenty years of age, the; than the demandant had to recover, and 
latter declined the proffered combat, and the | offered to prove it by the body of his 
suspected murderer was set at liberty; a|/champion. ‘This offer was accepted, the 
result which, judging from the reported cir- | champion was produced, who throwing down 
cumstances of the case, and the evidence|his glove as a gage or pledge, waged or 
against him, would hardly have been pro-| stipulated battle, with the champion of oppos- 
bable but for his opportune digging up of|ing party. The latter accepted the challenge 


this long-forgotten law. 

The unexpected termination of this trial | 
led to the bringing into parliament the fol-| 
lowing year, of a bill, “to abolish all appeals | 
of murder, treason, felony, or other offences, | 
and wager of battle, or joining issue, and 
trial by battle in writs of right.” 

The wager of battle, like the old ordeals of | 
fire, water, touching the murdered body, and 
other extraordinary and now obsolete modes 
of finding out the better or worse man, of 
course originated in the superstitious belief 
that Providence would in all cases give 
the victory to him who had the right upon 
his side ; yet, in spite of this belief, we find 
some rather singular regulations provided 
to guard against the battle going too ob- 
viously wrong. Such, for instance, as that a 
party detected in the very commission of the 
act alleged against him, or under circum- 
stances that left no possible doubt of his 
guilt, could not claim the right of trial by 
combat. It would have been so very awk-| 
ward if he had been victor after all. 

One important difference, however, existed 
in the conduct of the civil and criminal cases. 
In criminal matters, the accuser and accused 
met on the field, and fought it out in person ; | 
in civil suits the parties fought by proxy. | 
Each employed a sort of physical force | 
barrister. The reason for this, as given by 
Judge Blackstone, is, that if any party to’ 





by picking up the glove. 

A piece of ground, sixty feet square, was set 
out, enclosed with lists, with seats erected for 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas ; 
who presided at these trials in their full 
scarlet robes, and a bar was prepared for 
the learned serjeants-at-law. As soon as 
the Court had assembled, at sun-rising, 
proclamation was made for the parties and 
their champions. These were introduced 
by two knights, and dressed in coats of 
armour, with red sandals, bare-legged from 
the knee downwards, bare-headed, and 
with bare arms to the elbows. The wea- 
pons they were furnished with, though 
formidable were not deadly. Indeed a 
fatal termination to these civil combats 
was rarely if ever known. ‘They were 


/armed only with batons, or staves of an ell 
‘long, and 


each carried a four-cornered 
leathern shield. 

On their arrival in the lists, the champion 
of the tenant took his adversary by the 
hand, and made oath that the tenements in 
dispute were not the property of the demand- 
ant, the champion of the claimant in precisely 
the same form, swore in answer that they 
were. Next, both champions took an oath 
that they had not made use of any sorcery 
or enchantment to assist them in the fight. 
The usual form of this was as follows: 
“Hear this, ye justices, that I have this 


the suit dies, the suit must abate, andj} day neither eat nor drank, nor have upon 
be at an end for the present; and there-| me neither bones, stones, nor grass(!) nor 
fore, no judgment could be given for the|any enchantment, sorcery, nor witchcraft, 
lands in question, if either of the parties} whereby the law of God may be abased, or 
were slain in battle. Another reason was, | the law of the devil may be exalted. So help 
that no person should be allowed to claim|me God and his Saints.” 

exemption from this mode of trial in a| Then the fight commenced, and they were 
civil action, while there were many circum-| bound to fight the whole day through, until 
stances under which the accused party in a/ the stars appeared, or until one was beaten. 
criminal charge, was deprived of his choice/ If the victory could be achieved either by the 
of trial, and compelled to submit the inquiry! death of a champion (a very rare occurrence), 
toa jury. The fact of the accuser being a| or by either proving recreant ; that is by yield- 
female, or under age, or above the age of| ing,and pronouncing thehorrible word Craven; 
sixty, or in holy orders, or a peer of the|a word of no absolute meaning; “ but,” says 
realin, or any one expressly privileged from | Blackstone, “a horrible word indeed to the 
the tuial by battle, by some charter of the | vanquished champion, since as a punishment 
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to him for forfeiting the lands of his 
pal by pronouncing that shameful word, he is 
deemed as a recreant amittere liberam legem, 
that is to become infamous being sup- 
posed by the event to be foresworn; and 
therefore, never to be put upon a jury or 
admitted as a witness in any cause !” 

The proceedings in criminal cases were 
very similar to the above, only the oaths of 
the two combatants were much more striking 
and solemn. Blackstone gives the following 
as the form ; the accused party holding the 
bible in his right hand, and his antagonist’s 
hand in the other, said :— 

“Hear this, oh, man! whom I hold by the hand, 
who callest thyself John by the name of baptism, that 
I, who call myself Thomas by the name of baptism, 
did not feloniously murder thy father, William by 
name, nor am any way guilty of the said felony, so 
help me God and the Saints, and this I will defend 
against thee by my body as this court shall award,” 


The accuser answered in the same form, | 


making oath to his antagonist that he was per- 
jured, which he will defend with his body, 
&e., as before. The same weapons were em- 
ployed, and the same oaths, against amulets 
and sorcery as in the civil combat. If the 
accused party yielded, he was ordered to be 
hanged immediately; but, ifhe could vanquish 
his opponent, or maintain his ground from 
sunrise to starlight, he was acquitted. The 
same penalties of infamy and loss of citizen- 
ship awaited the accuser if he yielded, as fell 
to the lot of the recreant champion; in 
addition to which, the victor could recover 
damages for the false accusation. 

Such were the laws which regulated the 
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princi-|the title of gentleman is given to those 


descendants of the kinsmen or companions of 
the prophet who are called Synds in Hindo- 
stan, and Emirs in Turkey, and whose right | 
to wear turbans of the sacred colour is an 
inheritance, fruitful in the respect and contri- 
butions of less holy believers. 

To this last class belongs a remarkable 
Mahommedan named Lutfullah—well edu- 
cated, intelligent, and singularly devoid of | 
prejudices, as compared with the majority of | 
his brethren in the faith ; and who, having | 
seen much of his countrymen and of ours; 
having had experience of war, of diplomacy, 
and of adventure, has favoured the Faith- 
ful with his autobiography. This has been 
admirably edited by Mr. Eastwick, for the 
benefit of us Feringhee Unbelievers. The | 
result is a book, which for every kind of 
interest to charm the reader who delights | 
in eastern adventure and eastern manners, 
is not equalled in modern literature. Lut | 
fullah’s manners are polished, his learning | 
unusual for an Asiatic, and his pedigree | 
eclipses any which the Heralds’ College could | 
| produce ; for it commences with Adam, and | 
ends, at the ninetieth descent, in Lutful- | 
lah himself. This distinction, however, is 
not very uncommon in Asia; where a Hindoo | 
Rajah, a Tartar, or an Arab horse-dealer is | 
always prepared to furnish authentic family | 
trees, equine or human, extending to the first 
man or the first horse. Lutfullah’s family 
was not only ancient, but had great preten- 
sions to sanctity. 

An ancestor had, in the fifteenth century 
of our era, not only been canonised as 4 | 


| 





old institution of the wager of battle. But! saint, but was high in favour with a piouw | 
all these things have passed away, and|sultan. Accordingly, a superb shrine was | 
it is left now for poor unlettered roughs/erected over his ashes, and his descendants 
assembled at street corners, or disputing in| were appointed its guardians, and provided 
their tap-rooms, and for duellists, to fight by|for by a liberal endowment. For three 
way of proving the best man. Yet not/centuries the saint’s posterity were rich 
entirely so, either. When a despotic sovereign | and prosperous; but, when the Mabratta | 
bent on self-aggrandisement lays claim to| conquest occurred, Anno Domini seventeen 
territories not his own: when other nations | hundred and six, the pagan intruders confis- 





interfere, and tell him he has no right to back 
his claims, and when at last the question is 
put to the dread arbitrement of war. What 
is this after all, but a gigantic fight to prove 
the better man ? 


LUTFULLAH KHAN. 


Amone the Mahommedans of India, the 
definition of the word gentleman, as applied 


to a native, is of a very vague character. It 
may mean merely what is called a Bhula 
Admee, or respectable person ; and that re- 
spectable person may exercise any calling not 
absolutely unclean or servile. Also, the gen- 
tleman may be a courtly noble of Delhi or 
Hyderabad, proud of his ancestry and refined 
manners, or a Moslem Zemindar, or a great 
Rajpoot landholder, compared with the an- 
tiquity of whose race the Bourbons and 
Hapsburghs are mere mushrooms. Lastly, 


|eated the property of the shrine. When 
Lutfullah, therefore, came into the world, at 
| the beginning of the present century, he found 
‘himself heir apparent to two acres of land 
which had been left in possession of his fore- | 
fathers, and of ashare of such offerings as | 
might be made at the tomb. 
| ‘This heritage, miserable as it was, attracted 
to Lutfullah the hatred of his cousins ; and 
their greedy envy, as we shall see, nearly | 
| proved fatal to him at the outset of life. His 
native place was a decayed city of Malwa, in | 
| Western Hindostan, a part of the country 
| where Synds are less plentiful, and where 
they are more considered, than in the Delhi 
district. But the offerings of the faithful 
were still scarcely enough to keep the saintly | 
family from starvation. 

Lutfullah’s father died, leaving him, at | 
the age of four, to the care of his mother | 
and uncle. Mother and uncle had enough | 
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to do, as years went on, to provide for | 
the sustenance of the family, and to keep 
in order that little Mussulman Pickle, the 
young Lutfullah. His mother’s dowry con- 
sisted of jewels to the modest value of 
four hundred rupees (forty pounds), and the 
sale of these warded off actual starvation. 
Meanwhile, the uncle transcribed manuscripts 
for sale, and attended carefully to the shrine. 
One source of profit this pious family of 
Synds enjoyed, which illustrates strangely 
the morality of India beyond the reach of 
British power. Those were the palmy days 
of Pindhareeism. Vast bodies of horsemen 
used to assemble two or three times a year, 
but generally at the end of the rainy season, 
to make a lubhar, or foray, across the richest | 
and most undefended provinces. Any chief 
of name and energy could raise an army in a 
month. The Pindharees had no baggage ; 
they had no cannon ; they had no infantry. 
Avoiding battles, shunning difficult moun- 
tains, they swept over India like a besom, 
and destroyed as much or more than they 
carried away. On their unshod horses they 
often accomplished eighty miles in a single 
day. The terror they spread, the damage| 
they did, were only to be equalled by the} 
difficulty of catching them. Our heavily 
accoutred light horse pursued them in vain. 
Our native sowars flinched from the sight of| 
their forests of spears. Infantry could never | 
reach them, except by surprise or ambuscade. 
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Their cruelty equalled their cunning. 
torture, from the nose-bag full of hot ashes 
to the torments of Regulus, was used to ex- 
tort money, though often the stubbornness of 
the Hindoo prevailed; the merchant died 
under the infliction, and the knowledge of his 


Every 


hoard died with him. Yet, these fierce ma- 
rauders, being chiefly Moslems, not only 
respected the relatives of Lutfullah, but gave 
them presents. 

Meanwhile, the little Lutfullah grew up, a 
clever and mischief-loving imp. He went 
through the approved course of a believer's | 
education, though not many Mahommedans 
learn as much as he did, who was a Moulah’s 
son, and almost a priest from the cradle. Ko- 
ran chanting, to read and write Hindustani 
and Persian, with the rudiments of Arabic (for 
the Koran is learned by rote) were his ac- 
complishments, But he played sundry pranks, 
which he relates with infinite glee. He sorely 
singed and blew up with gunpowder the white 
beard of a holy man, Sheikh Nusrullah, and 
for this he was beaten by his uncle and 
schoolmaster ; while his mother threatened 
to burn him with red-hot pincers if he sinned 
again. He did sin again by hocussing his 
schoolmaster’s coffee. Soon after this bis! 
envious cousins, who were well-grown lads, | 
invited him to bathe, decoyed him into the 
deepest part of a tank, in front of a ruin- 
ous Hindoo temple, and left him to drown. 
He was saved by a benevolent Hindoo, the 
priest in charge of the pagan temple, one! 
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Rajaram, who hung him, head downwards, 
from a tree, and, in fact, tormented him in 
exactly the good old English fashion of re- 
covering half-drowned persons. But Rajaram 
tended the child well, protected him from his 
cruel cousins, and refused all recompense, 
though he lived on alms, Lutfullah’s health 
next became precarious; his relations told 
him that to eat meat was to die; he at once 
longed for meat, ate it, and recovered. He 
was then recommended to addict himself to 
the hookah. It would do him good, would 
be a tonic, an antidote, everything. So, at 
eight years of age Lutfullah became a smoker, 

Not long after, the child accompanied his 
uncle to Baroda, where for the first time he 
saw some of those wonderful Europeans, 
whom he had so often heard abused or ridi- 
culed as absurd unbelievers, marvelled at as 
white or “skinless” men, and reluctantly 
praised for the one quality of inflexible justice, 
The dress of the Europeans, tight fitting and 


| unoriental, much offended Luttullah’s young 


eyes. To him it seemed ungraceful and in- 
delicate. In after times this impression wore 
off in part ; but in part only. In the course 
of a second journey, his mother was persuaded 
to marry a second time. Lutfullah’s step- 
father was a dark and portly man, an officer 
of the Mahratta Prince, Scindiah, but of 
course a Mahommedan, or he would not have 
been thought worthy a Synd’s widow. Lut- 
fullah never liked the subahdar, who, how- 
ever, was kind to bim at first, and taught 
him to ride and to handle arms. Soon after, 
the subahdar fell into disgrace, a guard was 
sent to secure his person and property, and 
nothing but Lutfullah’s address and boyish 
cleverness saved his stepfather’s life and 
money-bags. The subahdar rose again in his 
prince’s favour; but soon after he had 
settled at Gwalior, as one of Scindiah’s body- 
guards, and young Lutfullah had received a 
handsome mare, sword, spear, and shield, 
and was becoming a little soldier, times 
changed. The subahdar became cruel and 
exacting, and finally gave his stepson a 
merciless beating. The boy’s mother was 
absent, his spirit was high, and he ran away, 
carrying with him a loaf of bread, a rupee or 
two, his little scimitar, and a beautiful copy 
of Hafiz, which was a gift from the Maha- 
rajah, 

There is something strange and touching 
in the notion of the lonely little Moslem boy 
threading the jungle paths, and venturing out 
into the world alone. His first encounter was 
with a kind shepherd, who gave him milk ; 
his second was with a pretty Rajpoot maiden, 
drawing water, who gave him to drink, but 
could not suffer.a Mussulman to touch her 
pitcher. His third acquaintance wasa Thug, 
named Jumaa, or Friday, who tried to 
induce the boy to join his murderous gang. 
It is very rare for a Thug to be found quite 
alone like this Jumaa; who was probably 
the decoy-duck, or Sothae, of a band. The 
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strangler was, however, very communicative, 
told many anecdotes of crime to Lutfullab, 


and tried to dazzle him by exhibiting one} 


hundred and twelve gold mohurs, which he 


oured out from abag. He spared Lutful-| 


, as being penniless and useful. It is 
not a little to Lutfullah’s credit that this 
recruiting sergeant of murder failed to enlist 


him, for so plausible are the ringleaders of 
Thuggee, that the magistrates who are em-| 


ployed in the suppression of the system have 
repeatedly avowed their conviction that a 
single adept is capable of inoculating an en- 


Jumaa exacted a solemn oath on the Koran 
that his young acquaintance would never 


aware that perjury was wrong, ran breath- 
less into the nearest town, and gasped out 
“ Jumaa, the Thug,” to the soldiers on guard, 
at the same time pointing towards the ruined 


time the wretched Jumaa, bound, bruised 
with clubs, and gashed with sword-cuts, was 
dragged before the Rajah, and straightway 
blown from a great cannon. Although 
Orientals are but too much used to lying 
and deception from the cradle, Lutfullah felt 
some remorse for his broken oath. Pity for 
the criminal he never thought of. 

Enriched by ten golden mohurs, part of the 


young betrayer by the Rajah, Lutfullah pur- 
sued his way to Agra. 


father’s first wife, for five years, during which 
he pursued his studies. The hakim, or native 


aw, at length took Lutfullah into his service, 
as superintendent of his household. Under 
this learned person’s protection the boy, now 
grown a handsome youth, visited Delhi, and 
was much impressed by the grandeur of the 
buildings, the politeness of the inhabitants, 
and the rich cultivation of the district through 
which the caravantraversed. Lutfullah was, 
for a Moslem, anything but fanatical, yet he 
cannot, even now, suppress a sigh of bitter 
regret for the vanished glories of the Mogul 
empire and the decay of that capital which was 
the trophy and bulwark of Islamism. In fact, 
to a Mahommedan, Deihi is what Rome is to 
an Italian, the humbled queen and mistress 
of cities, a perpetual reproach, and a dan- 
gerous memento of ages of conquest and 
splendour. 

Lutfullah was reconciled to his stepfather ; 


| 
| 
| 





— 


usage. His wish to see his mother once 
more, made him quit his employment, and he 
travelled to Ujjain, where he found his only 
surviving parent living in unwonted comfort. 
Soon the secret of this prosperity came out. 
The subahdar and his brother-in-law were 


robbers, and the house of Lutfullah’s mother 
was the receptacle of their booty. Lautfullah, 
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tire district with the views of Bhowaneeism. | 


betray him; but Lutfullah, although well | 


temple where the unlucky worshipper of 
Bhowanee was yet asleep. In a very brief 


ene, of one of Scindiah’s brothers-in- 


but never quite forgave his former ill-| 


—$——— 
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reluctant to live on ill-gotten gains, set off 
‘once more in quest of adventures. He fell 
in with a party of twenty-five Pathans, or 
Affghan soldiers, a race eminent for valour 
and strength. The chief, who professed to be 
in military service at Poona, offered to take 
the clever young Lutfullah as secretary and 
accountant of his troop. The salary was 
tempting, the chief, Musa Khan, a civil 
spoken personage, and, in an evil hour, Lut- 
fullah complied. The band journeyed through 
a wild country, until, among rugged moun- 
| tains and tangled ravines, a Bheel village lay 
before them. Then Lutfullah discovered how 
| pitiably he had been entrapped. This village 
‘among the mountains of Candeish was the 
|camp of Nadir, a Bheel robber chieftain, who 
commanded five hundred marauders of his 
own tribe, and under whose orders, also, 
were the band of Affzhans. Poor Lutfullah, 
in fact, like Gil Blas, had fallen among 
thieves. 

To do the savages justice, they did not spill 
blood unless when heated by resistance. But 
they deprived their captives of all their pos- 
sessions, even to their clothes ; and, presenting 
them with a cotton cummerbund as a sub- 
stitute, allowed them to depart. When one 
|of the robbers was disabled by wounds, his 
‘comrades put him to death at once, and, 
carrying back his head to the mountains, 
burned or buried it. In this manner they 





booty of the executed Jumaa, presented to his | avoided any chance of awkward recognitions, 


In none of these forays did Lutfullah share, 


There he was hos-| though, on one occasion, the freebooters, in 
pitably cherished by the relations of his} 


high glee, rewarded their young secretary 
| with ornaments and cash to the value of four 
hundred rupees, which were at once buried 
under a rock, Retribution soon fell on some 
lof the guilty. The Affghans, glutted with 
spoil, wished to leave the wilderness and 
enjoy their hard-won gains, The Bheel chief 
jagreed willingly enough, but declared he 
would not suffer them to depart until after a 
mighty feast to be held on the fourth day. 
For three days fat sheep, opium, sweetmeats, 
|and the like, were plentifully supplied to the 
| Affghans. 

On the fourth morning Lutfullah, who 
|had gone abroad before daybreak, was re- 
| turning, when he suddenly heard yells and 
|cries, and crashing blows of swords and 
,axes, and the well-known war-shout of the 
Bheels. It was the old, drama of savage 
treachery. The Afighans were being mur- 
dered in their huts. A wounded man—one 
‘Ibrahim Khan—came running swiftly to- 
wards where Lutfullah stood, cold and horror- 
struck. The Affghan cried out that all the rest 
were dead. Lutfullah would have fled with 
‘the Affghan, but the latter declined having a 
;companion. They separated, and Lutfullah 
plunged among the savage ravines, scaling 
heights, pushing through bushes and creepers, 
ignorant of the road, and knowing nothing of 
the geography of the country. But the yells 





of the triumphant Bheels rang behind him, 


| ! 
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and spurred him on, panting, bewildered,—! justice would do well to notice. As the two 
without food or weapons—into a region} brothers-in-law had broken the peace, and 
only trodden by robbers and wild animals. (died in a quarrel, the widows and children 





Lutfullah, even if he had been an expert 
Shikaree, had no gun or other weapon, than | 
a pellet-bow, which an old Bheel had given ' 
him, and which the boys of the tribe use 
against feathered game with amazing skill. | 
These pellet-bows are shaped like an ordi-| 
nary European bow, but have two strings, 
between which a slip of network sustains a| 
= of hard clay, about the size of a school- | 

oy’s marble. This curious contrivance re-| 

uires a peculiar twist at the moment of 

ischarging, to prevent the pellet’s hitting 
the sportsman’s hand, and Lutfullah missed 
every shot, until he gave up the hope of| 
maintaining himself by the chace. Luckily | 
there were suflicient wild figs and other fruit, 
hanging from the dense boughs he threaded | 
his way among, to preserve him from abso- 
lute starvation. Water, too, was often to be 
procured. But he suffered much from fatigue ; | 
for, if he sank down for awhile to rest or to} 
snatch a little sleep, the horried war-cries of 
the Bheels were in his ears, and fancy repre-! 
sented every rustling leaf as the tread of an 
enemy. Lutfullah, therefore, pushed on, 
among clouds and crags, and through 
thickets, until evening came on. With| 
the darkness new fears assailed him. The 
long, whining howl of the jackal, and the 
snarl of the dholes, or wild dogs, reminded 
him that he was an involuntary trespasser 
on the domains of the wild beasts. 

The pellet-bow at length brought down 
three sparrows and a parrot. The sparrows 
were lawful food, but the parrot—the parrot 
was an unhallowed thing! Necessity has 
no law, and parrot, after all, is not pork; 
so poor Poll was plucked, roasted, and eaten, 
Glad was Lutfullah Khan when he caught 
sight of human forms and faces once more. 
But, as Robinson Crusoe, after longing for 
communion with his kind, was yet obliged 
to shrink away from his first savage visitors, 
so Lutfullah felt very ill at ease as he ap- 
prvached a party of poor men and women, | 
of the Bheel race, gathering firewood. To 
his great joy, after some miles of marching, 
he beheld the gardens and roofs of a civilised 
community. ‘The village was Hasilpoor, and} 
Lutfullah found food and shelter with that 
identical Sheikh Nusrullah whose beard he 
had, in his boyish mischief, so wantonly 
singed. But the good old Mussulman bore 
no malice, and tended and fed his guest, very 
poorly, it is true, but to the best of his power. 
Here evil news greetedhim. His step-father, | 
the subahdar, had quarrelled, at Holkar’s capi- | 
tal of Indore, with his brother-in-law. The 





of the deceased were deprived of all their heri- 
tage, and all the property was seized by the 
peons of Government. Lutfullah found his 
mother ippoverished and dying. Physicians 
were consulted ; the sufferer was removed to 
her native town; her son tended her with 
anxiety and affection; but she died soon after 
her arrival at Ujjain, leaving her little boy 
to Lutfullah’s care. Lutfullah’s purse ran dry 
at the end of the funeral ceremonies, and he 
was very thankful toobtain the postmastership 
of a village called Dharampoor, at the foot of 
the Sindua Pass. Thus, for the first time, 
Lutfullah ate the salt of the English Govern- 
ment, But in four months the post ceased 


|to traverse Dharampoor, and Lutfullah’s 


employment was at an end. 

Finding his way to different European 
stations, he procured employment of a nature 
suited to his abilities, becoming a Moonshee, 
or language-master, to various European 
officers, He continued, with a few inter- 
ruptions, to give instruction in the Oriental 
languages until the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-five. At Surat he learned our 
language, which he styles the most difficult in 
the world, after eight years’ study of it. He 
dived with eagerness among the treasures of 
our literature, enjoyed our poets, was en- 
lightened by our philosophers, and even 
translated part of Goldsmith’s Natural His- 
tory into Persian. Sometimes he was the 
instructor of some young officer in Hindu- 
stani, sometimes a clerk or translator in the 
Company’s pay, sometimes the confidential 
servant of a titular Nawab or Mahratta 
Rajah. He never failed, however, to tire 
speedily of the meanness and depravity of 
his native employers, and to return to his 
favourite masters, the English. Under 
British protection he marched with armies, 
explored almost untrodden mountains, made 
repeated sea voyages, and shared,as a non- 
combatant, in several campaigus. 

Lutfullah’s first experience of actual war 
was in a skirmish between the detachment 
he accompanied and a body of Scindians. 
The latter were surprised and signally de~ 
feated; but turned out afterwards to be 
friends, and, in fact, allies, whom a crafty 
native had avenged some old grudge upon 
by pointing them out as enemies to the 
British. The second expedition was against 


ithe revolted islanders of two sacred places, 


Dwarka and Bet. Here Lutfullah beheld 
some sharp fighting, for the idolaters pos- 
sessed cannon and a strong fort. The place 
was taken, but the garrison died sword in 





two robbers had fought, and the subahdar was| hand, showing the most stubborn courage. 
killed on the spot ; his murderer being shot| On exploring the sacred islands, Lutfullah 
by one of the persons who tried to apprehend | was surprised and affected at discovering the 
him. Then followed one of those memorable} shrine of a Mahommedan saint, one Pir 
sentences, so common among native govern-| Patta, of beatified memory, “a light of Is- 
ments, and which the admirers ot Orieftal' lam,” as he says, “shining lustrously in the 
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heart of the darkness of paganism.” There 
are few nations in the world who resemble 
the Hindoos in the strange but decorous 
reverence they show to every worship and 
creed, however hostile. The Buddhist shrines, 
it is true, were destroyed during the long 
struggle between Brahminism and its world- | 
embracing offshoot, the faith of Buddha. But 
to pollute or injure a Mahommedan minor or 
musjid, to deface a Moslem saint’s mauso- 
leum, or to tear away the relics that decorate 
a mosque, does not ever seem to present itself | 
to the imaginations of the worshippers of 
Siva. They have endured, but, in this respect 
at least, they appear to be wanting in the | 
very wish to retaliate. 

On a third foray, directed against an 
outlaw tribe, the Kattis, who were to be 
hunted up and down the Ghir mountains, 
Lutfullah beheld one of those Hindoo her- | 
mits, whose fame for sanctity is so great, | 
and who are assuredly no hypocrites, for | 
they receive no alms, and refuse all human 
intercourse. Many, in fact the majority, of 
the Fakeers of India, Hindoo or Moslem, 
are a mere noisy gang of bawling impostors, 
who take up their trade simply to live in 
idleness and luxury, and to whom the su- 
perstitious ryots, male and female, can deny 
nothing. Others are mild and tolerant in 





their conversation with a passing European ; 
it is seldom that any but a bellowing impostor 


greets a foreigner with a curse or ascowl, and 
they often refuse money, and even food, scru- 
pulously accepting enough for each day’s sus- 
tenance, and giving the rest to some hungry 
wayfarer. One day, as Lutfullah and his 
pupil for the time, Lieutenant Spencer, were 
riding among the mountains, the small force 
of soldiers being in advance, they were sur- 
prised by finding a deserted fire. On inquir- 
ing of their syces, who ran beside the horses’ 
heads, to whom the fire belonged, the tremb- 
ling Hindoos replied that the fire must have 
been kindled by one of the Aghori Babas, 
or Omnivorous Fathers, and that he would 
be angry if the party lingered. A few paces 
farther on, the travellers came to the edge of 
a prodigiously deep valley, and saw the her- 
mit, already at a great distance, and hurrying 
down the steep declivity with the sure-footed 
swiftness of a mountain goat. He often looked 
round, and Lutfullah’s English pupil, being 
very anxious to converse with one of these 
extraordinary personages, beckoned and 
shouted lustily, but the holy man only fied 
the faster. The hill-side being frightfully 
steep, the monk was not followed, except by 
the telescope, which revealed him as a noble- 
looking old fellow, with a long white beard 
and shaggy hair like silver falling over his 
shoulders, keen, sparkling eyes, and no cloth- 
ing, save a coating of wood ashes, which are 
some protection from the cold of winter. 


The detachment fixed its head-quarters at 
ulsi Sham, a Hindoo monastery among the 
| mountains. Here the camp-followers and 
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non-combatants suffered much from hunger, 
but threats of sacking the monastery induced 
the Hindoo abbot to open his vast granaries, 
It should be mentioned, however, that the 
worthy superior, when once frightened into 
producing grain at all, produced it as a gift ; 
refusing any money payment, and feeding the 
whole of his unwelcome guests, gratis, while 
he declared the corn was not his, but en- 
trusted to his stewardship to relieve the 
needy. 

The expedition lasted three months; by 
which time the rebellious Kattis were 
utterly broken and destroyed. Lutfullah’s 
pupil being now a proficient in Hindustani, 
the Moonshee returned to Surat, which, 
during all the later part of his life, he has 
considered as his home. His sojourn there, 
on this occasion, was brief, but his curiosity— 
a rare quality with a Moslem—prompted him 
to visit by stealth one of those curious ceme- 
teries where the Parsee fire-worshippers 
expose their dead in roofless towers, to be 
picked to the bone by vultures and hawks. 
The Guebres are very jealous of the sanctity 
of these places; and Lutfullah, who, after 
clambering to the summit of a tower full of 
skeletons, scattered bones, and half-decayed 
corpses, had the ill-luck to fall from his perch 
with a noise that alarmed the warder, was 
glad to escape without being stoned or beaten 
toajelly. Leaving Surat, Lutfullah next took 
service with a young Mahratta prince, to 
whom he was Persian translator. His salary 
was small, but his duties were light, being 
chiefly to play chess with the prime minister, 
and to lose every game. But, the shabby con- 
duct of his new masters—who deprived him of 
the presents given him by Scindia at a grand 
ceremony—made him once more abandon 
them for his old friends the English. He again 
taught languages, never ceasing to learn as 
well as to teach ; and, after some time, find- 
ing that his servants cheated him, he married, 
as he very naively relates, that he might 
have a housekeeper. Marriage, however, by 
no means appeared to suit him, and he in- 
dulged in many sage remarks on the futility 
of human wishes. His conscience, however, 
more tender than those of most of his co- 
religionists, forbade him to divorce his wife 
on slight grounds ; but he complains bitterly 
of the expense and responsibility of the 
married state. 

About this time he went, with some of 
his English pupils, to witness a suttee. His 
English friends did their utmost to dis- 
suade the young widow—a handsome girl 
of fifteen—from the sacrifice she was bent 
on; but public opinion, fanaticism, and the 
powerful stimulants secretly administered by 
the Brahmins, made the victim defy reason, 
andeven pain ; for, before mounting the fatal 
pile she actually wrapped her finger in oiled 
rags, and setting it on fire so that it burned 
like a candle, triumphantly exhibited it to 
the Europeans ; who having no authority, as 
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at present, to interfere by force, reluctantly 
withdrew. 

Lutfullah’s memory is wonderfully tenaci- 
ous of acts of kindness, and alas, of affronts, 
especially when offered by a foreigner. 
Indeed, he judges the English by a stricter 
standard, in all their dealings with himself, 
than he applies to his own countrymen ; and 
every hasty word of a testy commandant, 
every instance of neglect by a governor or| 
envoy, is minutely registered at the distance | 
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him. They were too great eaters, and could 
make, he declares, six meals a-day. In India 
he had been used to look on them as a glut- 
tonous race, and to call them the “ omnivo- 
rous” English, the “carnivorous” English, 
and so forth ; but the sea-air had apparently 
sharpened their appetites to a shocking 
extent. 

At Aden, when the Arabs brought donkeys 
for the passengers to ride from the jetty to 
the town, the travellers were scandalised. 


of a quarter of a century, Yet Lutfullah,|To ride an ass in India is a still more dis- 


80 sensitive in his dealings with his Chris- 
tian masters, was not disposed to tolerate 
familiarity from the inferior classes of 
his countrymen; and on one occasion, 
when a tired pedestrian, in mean clothes, 
with a valise on his shoulder, accosted 
him at the door of the Scinde Residency, 
Lutfullah roughly repulsed him as a beg- 
garly traveller. 
sit down very humbly under a tree, and 
begin to eat a crust of bread, Lutfullah 
relented, and sent him some curry by a 
servant, who brought word that the shabby 
pilgrim had vanished. Lutfuilah was sum- 
moned to the Residency, and there, won- 


der of wonders! sat beside the Resident, | 
that ragged Moslem adventurer, in a scarlet | 
The supposed poor pil-| 


British uniform. 
grim was merely an admirable linguist, 
making his way from India to Coustan- 
tinople on foot, and disguised, 

On his return from Scinde, Lutfullah took 
service with Mir Jafir Ali Khan, a son-in-law 
of the old Nawab of Surat ; and when the old 
Nawab died, and a decree of Lord Ellen- 


borough’s abolished the titular dignity and | 


nsion of the family, it was resolved that 

ir Jafir Ali Khan should repair to England, 
to urge his claims in person. Accordingly, 
in eighteen hundred and forty-four, Lutfullah 
accompanied his chief on board a steamer 
that the young prince had chartered, to con- 
vey himself and his suite from Bombay to 
Ceylon, where they were to be transferred to 
a packet of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. Besides Lutfullah, an English- 
man had been engaged as secretary and inter- 
preter, and a grave old physician, Badr’ud- 
deen, accompanied the party. 

The voyage to Ceylon was rough but 
short, and our Mahommedan voyagers were 
delighted with the island; though fairly 
driven out of an English hotel in Colombo, 
by the agonising sight of a herd of the 
unclean beasts that were grunting and 
wallowing in the yard. Of swine, Lutfullah 
had, in fact, a still more rabid hatred than 
his countrymen in general ; and tries very 
hard to prove, by the Old and New Testa- 
ments, that pork is prohibited meat for 
Christians, 

He was charmed with the comforts he met 
on board the Bentinck ; but, in spite of all 
the attention of the officers and the excellence 
of the vessel, his English friends distressed 


However, seeing the man| 


igraceful act than it is reckoned among 
| Spanish hidalgos ; and Mir Jafir Ali Khan, 
who weighed seventeen stone, lifted up the 
| little animal, as the Arab driver asked him to 
| mount, and called all the imaums to witness 
| that he was fitter to carry the beast than the 
beast was to carry him. 

On the voyage up the Red Sea, at the 
hour of evening prayer, Lutfullah, more 
|learned than his comrades, turned to the 
jeast to repeat his Namsy. This was too 
much for the more unlettered Indians. It 
was in vain that Lutfullah pointed out the 
Arab pilot, who was praying, with his 
bronzed face turned eastward. Jeering and 
reproach greeted the absurd heresy which 
dared to assert that Mecca could be at any 
point of the compass, save the west, as in 
India. Lutfullah must be drunk—must be 
| mad—must be turning Ka‘fir. However, the 
rough old Arab pilot ended the dispute by 
bidding the Indians turn eastward, like 
every true believer in Egypt, or else “ prepare 
themselves for hell-fire,” for saying Mecca lay 
to the west. 

In Egypt the voyagers had an interview 
with Mehemet Ali, at his palace of Shubra, 
|and were much impressed by the sight of a 
man so renowned. And, on the fourteenth of 
May, they landed at Southampton, and set 
out from their hotel to see the town. The 
curiosity of the crowds that collected an- 
noyed them so much that old Doctor Badr’ud- 
deen was desirous to pelt stones at the inha- 
bitants, but was checked by Lutfullah. The 
journey by railway to London delighted the 
|young Nawab and his followers. They did 
not know which to admire most,—the verdure 
of the country or the method of travelling by 
which fatigue was avoided. 

During their stay in England, the Nawab 
|and his attendants saw as many lions as pos- 

sible, and were pleased with what they saw. 
They gave themselves up for lost at the Dio- 
rama, believing themselves in a wizard’s cave ; 
they were charmed by Herr Ddbler, while 
justly declaring the superiority of the jugglers 
of India; and when Lutfullah descended in the 
diving-bell, at the Polytechnic, his sorrowing 
countrymen mourned him as one drowned 
until by magic he was restored to them. To 
describe how the Orientals were hospitably 
entertained, night after night, how they were 
introduced to people of high rank, how Lut- 
fullah was enraptured by the view of St. 














Paul’s, and by the courtesy of a personage 
whom he calls the “ Abbot of Weatminster,” 
how he was scandalised by the Italian Opera, 
and delighted by the Huuter Museum, it 
would taxe up too much space to narrate. 
The young Nawab obtained compensation | 
for the loss of his father-in-law’s pensions and 
dignities, and the party returned to India, 
where Lutfullah, being now a widower, mar- | 
ried a second time. He lives with his family | 
at Surat, in a green old age, respected by! 
Europeans and natives, but not, unfortu-| 
nately, as rich in worldly goods as his many | 
excellent qualities and services would seem 
to have deserved. His dpinions about India, | 
and its condition, are certainly entitled to! 
respect. He was one of the first to point out | 
the cowardice, -sloth, and pampered arro- 
gance of the high caste sepoy of Bengal. | 
The cruelty that lay hidden under that sleek 
exterior he does not seem to have sus- 
pected. 


| 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

Waar had passed into Lyndon Hall? or 
rather, what had passed from it? The very 
birds seemed to sing more cheerily in that | 
hoary beech-row, and the Colonel himself for- | 
got his drill manners. Lucy’s fascination 
over him was more potent than ever, and 
smoothed him to such pleasant serenity that 
even Norah was included in the general am-}| 
nesty, and her chain lengthened by a couple 
of links at the very least. The young men, 
of course, proposed to leave ; but the Colonel, 
prompted by Lucy, would not accept their 
dismissal, and insisted on their remaining 
some weeks longer. 

The walks and drives about Lyndon were 
very lovely. Norah had always taken great 
delight in them, in her little, quiet, silent | 
way; but she thought them more beautiful | 
than ever now. But the hedgerows looked 
greener, the dew lay more brightly on the 
glittering grass, the flowers were more nume- 
rous, the birds sang more sweetly this year, 
than on any preceding years: there was a 
life, a freshness, a luxuriance she had never 
noticed before: it was nature without her 
mask of clouds. She did not know that the 
change was in herself, not in outward things, 
and that the light which lay so bright and 
loving on the world, was the light of freedom, | 
not of heaven. Every one noticed the change 
in Norah, The very servants discussed it in 
their hall, 

Norah and Edmund were frequent com- 
panions, This was by Miss Lucy’s ma- 
neeuvering. Having made up her mind that 
that they were the two Halves of which the 
Germans speak, she did her best to fit them 
together. She hoped to accomplish her moral 
musonry before Gregory’s return: when it 
would be too late to “ hark back.” 

“This is pleasant, Lucy,” said Norah, sud- 
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|answered cordially. 





(Condacted by 


denly. She and her friend were sitting on 
the lawn ; Edmund, half-lying at their feet, 
reading aloud. Launce was away with the 
Colonel, inspecting some improvements. 

Lucy looked down at Edmund. She saw 
his face flush, and bis eyes grow large and 
dark. 

“Yes, very enjoyable,” she answered. 
“What do you say, Edmund ?” 

“JI think enjoyable too cold a word,” said 
Edmund, raising his eyes to Norah. 

“Take my advice,” said Norah hastily. 
“Do not despise coldness. Do not strain 


after excess of expression or unbridled feel- 


ing. There is nothing like self-command. 
Mr. Thorold, believe me.” 
Lucy and Edmund exchanged looks ; but 


| Edmund’s was full of pain ; in Lucy’s was a 


slight sneer, as she thought what a shameful 
trick Fate had played them all, to throw Him 
at the feet of one who had not strength or 
power enough to love him: to waste all that 
fire and energy in watering desert sand. Ah! 
if that same fate had but given Gregory to 
her—his love would have met a far different 
return. 

“ My view of life, and of love, is sympathy,” 
said Edmund, gently. “Sympathy certainly 
cannot change our natures; it cannot make 
the passionate cold, or the cold passionate ; 
it cannot bend the strong, or nerve the weak ; 
but it can modify. If our uncontrolled im- 
pulses wound the one we love, it seems to me 
the manifest duty of the man, who is the 
stronger, to fashion himself, so far as he can, 
into such form as his friend would have him 
wear ; and to check for her sake, all outward 


‘expression of what he may not be able to 


destroy within him. I understand no seif- 
assertion in the man who loves.” 

Norah did not answer. While Edmund 
spoke, she looked at him earvestly and sovr- 
rowfully, with something very like tears in 
her eyes. But Norah’s tears seldom passed 
the boundary of her lids. 

“Not many men are like you,” at last she 
said, with a gentle sigh. 

“Q! he is sucha gentle, loving creature!” 
said Lucy to her, when they were alone. 
“Edmund always reminds me of that statue 
of the youthful genius you are so fond of ; and, 
by the bye, he is not unlike, m feature; so 
gentle, so kind, so considerate to others, so 
full of rare right feeling.” She bent her 
eyes on the little creature earnestly. 

“Yes, he is a very interesting boy,” Norah 
“T never knew one I 
liked to be with so much, or who put me so 
entirely at my ease. And that is no slight 
praise from such a nervous person as I am!” 
she added, half laughing. 

Lucy reported her words to Edmund, and 
cost him a night’s rest thereby. It was not 
only the fulfilment of his own love—for he 
knew he loved her—that he sought, but her 
deliverance from a man who held her by 


force, and made her very life a burden to 
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her. We all know what a terrible lever to 
love is fanaticism, and the belief that love is 
duty. 


Norah saw nothing. She had been too 


long accustomed to the fiery noon of Gregory’s | 


passion to see what forms were floating in 


the soft dim twilight of Edmund’s tender | 


affection. Unconsciously she encouraged what 
she did not recognise. By her gentle kindness 
and her evident preference; by her silent 
friendship; by her girlish confidence, she 
aided hourly in consolidating the fatal fancy 
she would have destroyed at once, had she 
known of it. 
that he meant love when she meant only kind- 
ness, or that she was answering a passion 
when she gave back mere kindness. Then, he 
was so young—such a mere boy,!—only just 
her own age ! 

Gregory had now been away three weeks. 
He wrote letters daily that might have been 
traced in fire: so fiercely loving -and so 
full of burning anguish. They were less! 
painful to Norah than his presence ; but, 
though only letters, they were singularly 
trying to her. She dreaded them in a weaker | 
degree, but in the same manner as she used 
to dread his visits and his passionate prayer : | 
“Norah, let me speak with you!” 

He said nothing of his return, and nothing 
of his business, The Colonel alone knew} 


what that business was; and was discreet. | 
Thankfulness at his absence swallowed up! 


curiosity in Norah, and hope in Lucy ; ao! 
that days and days wore on, and no mention 
was made of his return. And still Lucy’s' 
brothers stayed at Lyndon Hall, and Ed- 
mund’s soul went deeper beneath the waves | 
which give back nothing living. 

But Launce? O! good-tempered, genial, 
soft-hearted Launce looked on and wondered ; 
and, when he did not wonder, laughed. 
As for the Colonel, he thought his way was 
clear before him. Surely he had secured all 
the approaches! Surely she had not an inch 
of ground left for defence or for retreat; but, | 
more surely than all, she was willing to capi- | 
tulate, and did not seek for defence or retreat. | 
And he—he would be proud of his beautiful | 
prize ; he would parade her before the eyes | 
of the world, as a priceless gem in a gorgeous | 
setting. He was satisfied there were no| 
flaws in the jewel, and that he would not be | 
disgraced by wearing it, So, the sooner it was | 
set upon his hand the better for her, and the | 
happier for him. But this was just what) 
Lucy did not want. It was premature and| 
disorganising. The explanation must be! 
delayed at least till Norah’s affair was settled ; | 
and yet the Colonel had grown so pressing. | 
What should she do? Foolish girl that) 
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quickly, and at her inability to stave off the 


|dreaded hour. But weeping her spiteful 
‘tears, or smiling her most blandishing smiles, 
it was all one to Fate and the Colonel: the 
hour came on inexorably. Colonel Lyndon 
of Lyndon Hall made her a formal offer of 
his hand and fortune, in the bay-window of 
the drawing-room ; sitting on the ottoman, 
and offering this precious prize in such a tone 
of provoking certainty, that Lucy could have 
| boxed his ears with good-will. As she could 
| not afford herself that satisfaction, she 
| accepted him. 

| At all events,” said Lucy to herself, “if 
Gregory and Norah do marry, and I do not 
wish to tie myself to this old gentleman—but 
| Lyndon is a fine place !—I can always break 
| it off when I like. Better that chance, than 
|refusing him, and being obliged to leave 
| Lyndon and to have all my plans destroyed.” 
“But no one was to know of it,” said Lucy, 
cosily. “It was their dear little secret, and 
they would keep it sacred for a few days 
yet.” And the Colonel assented. Thus Lucy 
gained more breathing time. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


“Sex, how beautiful it is,” said Edmund, 
standing on the flight of steps leading to the 
lawn. “Will you not come out into the 
garden, Miss Lyndon? Pray do! it is so 
delicious, and it will do you good.” 

He asked her earnestly; and Norah 
smiled, and stepped through the open 
window. They strolled on the lawn, Ed- 
mund talking as she loved to hear him, in 
that deep, gentle, half poetic, half metaphy- 
sical, and wholly vague and dreamy way of his, 


| which, by its very vagueness, seemed to open 


new worlds to Norah. She listening quietly 
and with a certain absorption to which poor 
Edmund gave a warmer parentage than simple 
intellectual pleasure. Interested and uncon- 


‘scious, Norah by degrees drew towards the 


shrubbery. Still listening, she passed through 
the narrow path, and up the long walk, to 
the garden-chair beneath the beech-trees. 

“ Let us sit here,” said Edmund. 

Norah disregarded the omen of place, and 
sat down. He stopped speaking. Surprised 
at his silence, she looked up. The look which 
met her’s—the plaintive, long, beseeching 
look—surprised her still more. But she did 
not read it correctly. ; 

“May I speak to you candidly and without 
reserve 2” 

“ Yes,” answered Norah, perplexed. 

“Miss Lyndon—” he began ; but his voice 
failed him. “I am afraid of displeasing you,” 
he then said anxiously. 

“QO, no! you cannot displease me, Mr. 





she had been! —why had she heaped up! Thorold. What have you tosay? I am not 
the coals so high? What she had lighted’ afraid of any explanations with you,” and 
for amusement in the first instance, threat-| she smiled. 

ened conflagration now to all around; and) “Thank you—thank you for that word! 
no one was to blame but herself. She could! Then you will hear me patiently and quietly 
have wept at seeing her mine sprung too, and without anger, whatever you may reply ?” 
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“Yes,” said Norah, with a frank but still 
perplexed expression, saying to herself ; “ what 
can he mean ?” 
“ Have I deceived myself ?” he then began ; 


“have I read your heart only by the light of | 


my own? But, no! it cannot all be only 
the reflection of myself! You do feel for me 
kindly, affectionately, with sympathy—is it 
not so, Miss Lyndon? You do!” 


He spoke earnestly, but O! so gently—his | 


soft voice falling like music on the air, his 
manner so controlled, so respectful ! 

Yes,” said Norah, looking frightened, “I 
do feel all this for you.” 

“No more ! 
friendship? O, Norah! I can keep my 
secret no longer. Promised though you are 
to another—but promised to one you do not 
love, and with whom you are unhappy and 
ill-assorted—it is no dishonour to seek to free 
you. If you can gain sufficient strength to 
break off your present engagement, Miss 
Lyndon, the whole study of my life will be 
how best to make you happy ; how best to 
shape my life to yours.” 

He took her hand: it was cold and trembled. 

“T am sorry you have said all this,” 
Norah answered in a low voice, “for now I 
have lost my companion. I do not love you, 
Mr. Thorold, and I did not know that you 
loved me. You were a prized companion— 
the first I have ever had—and I liked you 
and felt grateful to you ; but, indeed, indeed, 
T do not love you.” 

Edmund made no complaint. He only 
shivered, and turned paler than Norah her- 
self, his forehead and upper lip standing 
thick with heavy drops. 

“Then you love your cousin, who is ex- 
pected back so soon—perhaps this very day— 
to claim you ?” 

Norah was silent. 

“1 did not know that,” continued Edmund ; 
“T did not believe you loved him.” 

Still she did not speak ; she only shuddered 
slightly and looked down. 

“ But you forgive me for my presumption ?” 
said the poor youth grievingly, doing his best 
to prolong the conversation—the last he 
might ever have with her alone, or on that 
dangerously dear topic. 

“Forgive you !—yes !—but it is not pre- 
sumption. I have been to blame for not 
having understood your feelings better. 
Forgive you? Indeed, yes! but there is no 
forgiveness needed !” 

She spoke fast for her, 
warmth. 

He raised her hand to his lips, without 
any show of passion, in a quiet subdued 
manner only, then left her—very sadiy, but 
patiently and calmly—Norah looking after 
him sadly, too—feeling as if she should never 
see that young slight form again. 

She was still looking after him when 
Gregory stood before her. Livid, haggard, 
worn, with a light in his eyes as in those of 


and almost with 
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Must I be content only with | 


(Conducted by 


a panther about to spring, he stood before 
Norah like an evil spirit. Norah screamed, 
and started to her feet. Then, summoning 
all her self-possession, she sat down again, 
slowly stiffening into the statue-like, passive, 
| painful immobility which was all that Gregory 
knew of her. 

“T have heard your conversation,” said 
Gregory, bitterly. “Is this the way you 
keep your vow, Norah? Answer me at 
once, and without subterfuge, is this what 
you call faithfulness ?” 

*T have broken no vow,” said Norah. 

“No? Then perhaps my ears have de- 
ceived me; perhaps I have heard nothing ; 
perhaps it is a dream—a fancy—and young 
Edmund Thorold has made you no offer of 
his love. Am Imad, Norah? Am I dream- 
ing? Have I my actual senses, and yet you 
dare tell me to my face that you have kept 
your faith with me ?” 

“Tf you have heard all, cousin, you will 
know that I have done so.” 

“Proof of which, I find my rival pouring 
out words of love to you! ‘That looks like 
woman’s faith, surely. O Norah, Norah !” 





he cried, dropping this bitter satire of his 
manner for the wild love natural to him, “is 
|it not maddening for any man to have the 
\thing he loves profaned by the love of 
| another ? ) 
| returning home to claim the treasure of one’s 
life, to find a rude hand laid on the casket, 


Is it not torture, think you, on 


and one’s very title disputed? Norah, what 
did I hear when my eager blood had flown to 
my heart for joy to find myself so near you, 
—what did I hear? A boy telling you that 
you did not love me, and you suffering the lie 
to go forth uncontradicted! Not love me !— 
not loveme! Ay, before God and man, you 
do! I have come for you, Norah; I have 
come to bid you fly with me to-night; to 
jleave all, and follow me, as you swore you 
would do; to be mine—indissolubly mine— 
before heaven and the world ; never more to 
be taken from me—never more to be sepa- 
|rated. Norah, Norah! [ call on you now to 
| fulfil your promise, and to come!” 
| To-night, cousin? Seeretly! Without 
my father’s knowledge? No, no!” said 
Norah, terrified. 
He seized her in his arms. 
Despair and terror nerved Norah. “No, 
cousin, no,” she said, “I cannot do this with- 
out my father’s consent.” 
| “Then that lad spoke true. You do not 
| love me,” groaned Gregory. “O! what pre- 
| vents my killing you now, as you lie back 
}upon my arm? What better death for 
| both ?”” he muttered, passing his hand inside 
| his vest, and laying it on the handle of a 
| dagger always worn there. 
| “You may kill me if you will, cousin,” said 
| Norah, her terror lending her the semblance 
| of courage. 
“Kill you! Not a hair of that golden 
head should come to harm by me!” cried 
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poor Gregory, pressing his lips upon her 
head. “My life! my love! Harm from my 
hand? Never! Never! Harm to myself! 
first. But you love me, too?” 

“No,” said Norah, “I do not love you, 
cousin.” 

“You do not love me? Then you love 
him? Woe to him!” | 

“Cousin,” said Norah, faintly, “I do not 
love him. I love no one.” 

Norah never knew, in after years, how 
much was true,and how much fancy, of what 
she thought she remembered of the time when | 
her cousin leapt the meadow-hedge, and she 
told him, with the courage of despair, that 
she did not love him. 

Twilight was drawing on. In a distant} 
part of the park, Edmund Thorold was seen 
by a pair of watchful eyes to walk by the| 
river-side, The youth was thinking of the| 
scene beneath the beech-trees ; lamenting | 
over his ill-fortune ; grieving that he had 
tempted fate too s00n ; ; but, above all, griev-| 
ing that he must leave the first and only | 
woman he had yet found to realise his ideal : 
that he must leave her to slavery and misery, | 
while he went out to desolation and despair. 
He sat down on the branch of a tree over- 
hanging the river, just where it ran most 
rapidly, through the arches of the bridge,—| 
where it was de sepest, wildest, and noisiest. 
A stealthy step crept up to him as he sat ; 
but he saw nothing: his face was pressed 





upon his arms, and these were laid against 
the tree, and the rushing water deadened | 


every sound. Suddenly he heardacry. He 

started up. A dark face glared over him; a 

hand was on his throat ; and he was swung 

through the air like a child, then dashed 

heavily upon the rocks below. A slight 

moan, a faint stirring of the limbs, the broken | 
eddy boiling and roaring for a moment, then 

closing again; and the river ran reddened 

over a bleeding corpse. 

That night Lucy Thorold eloped with 
Gregory Lyndon. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


Tue next day Lyndon Hall was in con-| 
fusion. Edmund missing,—not at home all | 
night; Lucy flown; Norah like a ghost ;) 
Gregory seen stealing about the place in a 
mysterious and burglarious fashion,—all | 
these wild reports met Colonel Lyndon as 
he descended to the breakfast-room, where 
Launcelot Thorold, agitated and abashed, 
was the only one to greet him. Norah had| 
not yet come down. It was with great effort 
that she came at all, for she was painfully ill. 

“What does this mean?” said the Colonel, 
angrily. “Is all the household in league to 
bewilder me? Do you understand it, Mr. 
Thorold? Where are your brother and 
sister? Where, too, is Norah? What” (an 
untranslatable expletive) “is the meaning of 
all this, sir ?” 

“JT do not know where my brother is,” 


replied Launeelot. “He has not been at 
home all night. My sister, I grieve to 
say ” He hesitated. 

“Well, sir, what? Speak, Mr. Thorold! 
Your sister?” The old Colonel looked 


| stern, pulled up his stock, and scowled, as if 


Launcelot had been the cause of it all. 

“My sister began Launcelot. But 
here he was interrupted by a servant bringing 
in a small scented note, written in violet ink. 

“If you please, sir, this is for you,” said 
the man. “Justine, Miss Thorold’s maid, 
gave it me. Miss Thorold left it for you on 
her pineushion.” 

The Colonel tore it open. 


“My dear Uncle,” it began—* for so I may soon 
hope to address you—at last, my happiness is at hand, 
Your nephew Gregory has, at last, understood that 
poor little Norah did not love him; no fault of hers, 
dear child: she did her best to obey you; but hearts 
are sometimes disobedient, and his has followed the— 
shall I say it ?—first impulse of our introduction: he 
has loved me instead. I have known this for some 
time, but thought it prudent to be silent. This may 
account to you, dear uncle, for much which, at the 
time, you misunderstood, but in which I could not set 
you right, or enlighten you. To avoid unpleasantness 
to you and others, dear Gregory and I have decided 
on being married privately, away from Lyndon. When 
assured of your approbation—about which, however, I 
have no kind of doubt—we shall return to ask your 
blessing and recognition. From your expressed kind 
feeling for me, 1am sure you will be pleased at my 
happiness in being made dear Gregory’s wife. For 
Norah, I dare say she will find a husband nearer to 
her taste, and more similar in nature; and perhaps the 
two families will be even more closely united yet. 
Ask Edmund, dear uncle, where his heart is gone to; 
for it has been quite a chasse aux ceeurs lately at 
Lyndon, I embrace you heartily. When Gregory 
and I come home to the Moat, I shall be very near 
you, and I shall hope to see you often, 

“ Your affectionate niece, 
“ Lucy. 

“ P.S.—I enclose a note which dear Gregory has 
just given me for you. Adieu !—L, T.” 


Gregory’s note was shorter, and more to 
the point. It ran thus; 


“Dear Sir,—My: cause is lost. In searching 
among the papers which my father left sealed up in 
his lawyer’s hands, we found—not a certificate of his 
marriage, but a confession, under his own hand and 
seul, which has left me a beggar, and the declared 
illegitimate son of a Nubian slave. 

Yours truly, 
‘*Grecory Lynpen.” 


The reason of his marriage with Lucy was 
clear now. 

Kew persons would have recognised the 
Colonel after he had read Luey’s insolent 
and Gregory’s defiant letter. His self-pos- 
session vanished, Based on pride, not on self- 
control, it could not bear so rude a shock as 
this, His military bearing broke down, as if 
it had been a pasteboard mannikin paraded 
before the world. He stormed, he swore, he 
raved and raged, and called Lucy naughty 
names, and threatened to shoot Gregory 
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through the head, and insulted Launcelot, | gamekeeper, stept forward and spoke to him, 
and abused Norah in really gross language, | laying his broad hand on his arm in the 
and said that if Edmund came near the hall | honest equality of sympathy. Launce thrust 
again he would have him horsewhipped by | him aside, hastily but not ungently ; and then 


his groom. In short, he wasa wild, mouthing 
madman, much too occupied with his own 
disappointment to feel any thankfulness at 
Norah’s eseape, or at hisown. He did not re- 
member this, nor think how he would have felt, 
had Norah been married before the crash and 
exposure came. 
his bewitching mistress had betrayed him, 


blandishments. Poor starched Colonel, it 
was a rare fall for his dignity ! 
At this moment of supreme anger little 


Norah stole into the room, deathly pale and! 


broken, but bearing up in the wonderful 


way proper to frail little women, who sup-| 


port trials which would destroy the robust. 


The sight of her renewed the Colonel’s pas- | 


sion. He advanced to her menacingly, his 
hand uplifted. That gesture, and Norah’s 
patient, timid, half-crouching attitude re- 
vealed a family secret to’ Launcelot. It 
seemed no new thing to the girl to have 
her father’s hand turned against her; in- 
deed, it was so usual, that she neither 
resented nor wondered at it. 


pearances, with his left arm round her waist, 
while prepared to defend her with his right, 
even against her father. 

The nearest approach to love which Norah 
had ever felt was then, when Launcelot 
Thorold took her on his arm. It was the 
first time in her life that she had ever known 
the real protection of a man—that protec- 
tion of superior strength which is so sweet 
to women to receive. Her father had beaten 
and subdued her into mechanical submis- 
sion; Gregory had overwhelmed her with 
his passion and overcome her by the force 
of his love; young Edmund had worship- 
ped and reverenced her; but no one had 
ever before protected her, no one had made 
her feel her weakness a claim to aid and 
care, 


mistaken and hoped. 

The Colonel baffled in his assault on 
Norah, turned against Launcelot, and a pain- 
ful and undignified scene was the result ; 
when in the midst of their highest alterca- 
tion a small knot of men, bearing a body in 
the midst, was seen crossing the park. Both 
Launcelot and Norah were struck with the 
same foreboding. 

“Stay here—you are safe,” whispered 


Launce, rushing from the room, judging cor- | 


rectly that the Colonel’s attention would 
be diverted, and that Norah was therefore 
left in no peril. 

She saw him cross the lawn, and almost 
meet the men. But one of them, the head 


He only remembered that | 


But Launce | 
started forward and drew her hastily to his | 
side, holding her, quite unconscious of ap-! 


If Launcelot had read her heart at! 
this moment, perhaps he, too, would have | 


|she heard an agonised cry, as he recognised 
| his fair young brother, with a deep wound on 


his forehead, lying stark in the arms of his 
bearers. That beautiful young face! Even 
in death the glory of the love and genius 
which had animated it in life lay like a light 
across it. Beautiful young boy! What a 


fearful quenching of so much excellence, of 
and that she had been deceiving and laugh- | 
ing at him during the time of her sweetest | 


so much rare promise and rich beginnings. 

“God bless my heart and soul!” said the 
Colonel, when he heard the particulars, 
“How very unpleasant for me. It will be in 
all the newspapers.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s inquest was, 
“found drowned.” Norah told no one what 
she knew and what she suspected. Her evi- 
dence would have been priceless to the jury ; 
but no one dreamed that she could have 
enlightened them. She had not been ob- 
served walking with Edmund through the 
shrubbery ; and the gamekeeper was the last 
man who had seen him alive. It was possible 
that he had missed his footing and fallen 
headlong into the river; where, the blow 
having stunned him, it was not difficult to be 
drowned. There was no mark of struggling 
on the bank, no sign of personal violence : 
he had not been robbed ; it was not known 
that he had an enemy in the world. 

But, Launce was not satisfied, and Norah 
felt nearly certain of the truth. Launce, how- 
ever, could do nothing. He could not bring 
his suspicions home to their object, or con- 
centrate them into any intelligent act ; and 
it never occurred to Norah to say to living 
soul what she thought or knew. She had 
been too well drilled into silence and reti- 
cence to get into trouble by too much talking. 
So the tragedy paled into the grey indistinct- 
ness of the past, and the precise circum- 
stances were soon obliterated and forgotten. 

Launce went back to his own home; the 
only one of those three joyous young creatures 
who had set out,so full of pleasure, for a mere 
ordinary conventional visit. But what a ter- 
rible ending to that ordinary visit! What a 
household wreck was swept back to them by 
the storm that had shaken, Lyndon to the 
base. Poor Launce! he who had been, per- 
haps, the happiest of them all, and the most 
helpful to them all, now left alone, as the 
sole comfort of the wretched parents. How 
often he went over the old walks, and sat in 
the old seats, and lived again and again 
over every happy hour of that pleasant family 
life, which had had few equals in the county 
for beauty, hope, and affection ! 

The Colonel never rallied after the shock. 
He sank rapidly into the old man: less stern 
and violent, but more peevish and irritable ; 
more wearisome but less terrifying. He 
would not allow Norah to quit his presence 
for half-an-hour, and he found fault with her, 
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in a querulous way, all the time she was|of her terrible experience was left on her. 
there. “But she lost all personal fear of him.| She was handsomer than ever, as worldly, as 


It was a duller life even than formerly, but | self-possessed, as luxurious. 


not so violent ; more wearisome, but not so 
destructive. Norah wore her fetters as pa- 
tiently as she used in old times when they 
cut deeper and made scars, but were less 
heavy. She changed in nothing ; she glided 
through life always the same pallid, timid, 
silent, retiring creature ; more like a slave 
purchased by money than the heiress of the 
great Lyndon estates, 


In a dirty garret in Paris lived Mrs. 
Gregory Lyndon and her husband. How 
they lived, indeed, no one could have told ; 
not even themselves. He was a furious 
— and as furious a drunkard ; passing 
ays, and nights, and weeks from home ; not 
jealous, or solicitous for his wife, because 
mage 68 indifferent to her. He would have 
een thankful for any act of hers which 
should have allowed him to get legal, if 


No one who 


| saw the beautiful young widowas she lived and 


moved in the calm state of home, would have 
imagined that she had once lived in a Pari- 
sian garret, cooking her own food—when she 
had any—but more often going without ; 
bruised and trampled on by a forger and 
coiner ; with sometimes only a ragged gown 
as her sole covering; sometimes indebted 
for the bare necessaries of life to the poor 
charbonnier and the poorer portress — to 
the chiffonnier in the room next to hers, 
to the little grisette a stage lower—obliged 
for dear life, to people whom she would have 
passed by, now, as loftily as if her misery and 
theirs had never come together. But, she 
used to talk grandly of her Parisian life, and 
often quoted the time “when I lived in that 
bewitching Paris.” Which sounded well. 

A short time after Lucy’s returp, Colonel 
Lyndon died, and Norah was left sole heiress 


shameful deliverance from her. But poor|and proprietor. Launcelot, at her request, 
Lucy’s day of thoughtlessness had gone. A went over to the Hall to advise and assist her. 
slatternly, neglected woman, she was a|She had no friends and no relatives, and she 
virtuous, if a wretched one ; and, though she | remembered that Launcelot had once put his 
had long ceased to love her husband, she had|arms about her and shielded her from her 


both pride and early principle remaining. 
None of her family knew where she was. 
They had tried to trace her, but Lucy having 
thrown every possible obstacle in the way, 
after months of weary search, they were 
forced to leave her to her self-appointed fate. 
And what a fate! Drunken orgies, squalid 
misery, vice, crime, starvation, brutality— 
these were the matins and the vespers 
of Lucy’s marriage altar. She never knew 
how her husband gained his money—for 
all did not come from the gaming-table— 
but she dared not question him. Gregory 
had learnt his uncle’s habit with women, and 
Lucy had more than once had reason to 
know that her husband’s hand was hard, and 
her husband’s arm strong. At last, a more 
than ordinarily daring outrage on the public 
code of private possession, threw Gregory 
into the hands of the police. False coinage 
will not always ring, and false notes will 
sometimes betray unskilful writing. He was 
arrested as a forger, and condemned to the 
galleys for life. But, before he had been 
twenty-four hours in prison, the latent ma- 


father, 
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Ir is Sunday among the Dutchmen—Sun- 
day morning fresh and clear. So fresh, that 
to stand upon a bridge and look down along 
the rows of houses brings floating Canaletti 
reminiscences. It must be some day of 
extra festivity, for from an early hour 
bellmen — or whatever title professors 
of those instruments rejoice in—have been 
hard at work, discoursing all manner of tunes, 
high up in the steeple. That excellent bar- 
carole in Masaniello—or the Fish’oman of 
Naples, according to the latest reading— 
where the fishing men make mysterious ges- 
| tures and entreat of the pescator for his life 
to be silent, has been rendered innumerable 
times with excellent effect. But for another 
manipulator, engrossed with Life let us 
Cherish in a contiguous steeple, the enjoy- 
ment would be unmixed. Stil], for them, it 
must ever be a spasmodic and uneasy task ; 


lady, always near, broke out ; and so Gre-| for they must be always haunted painfully 


gory was sent to Charenton instead of to 


the Bagnes,—to the hospital for the mad, not | quarter or half-hour chime, and 


to the stronghold of the criminal. 


When Lucy heard of this, and knew that | ceasingly drawing up to 


by the 
special 
and parliamentary trains, have to be un- 
one side to let the 


i|by the idea of being tripped up 
, like 


in any case she was practically divorced from | regular traffic go by. The Fish’oman of 


her husband, she wrote home to her mother ; | 


Naples was many a time and oft thus cut 


besought forgiveness and aid, and—would/| short prematurely, and more than once run 
not Launce go to see her? They were too| into and cruelly damaged. 


- to be able to forgive her, and Launce- 


The streets are crowded with population, 


ot set off for Paris ten minutes after the! all worship-bound, looking the very reverse 


letter reached the house. 


In a few days,|of the famous Johnsonian leg of mutton. 


Lucy was once more under her father’s roof ;| Unlike that joint, they are well-fed, well- 
and, by the time she was thirty, not a trace! kept, well-dressed, and, for aught I know, 
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may be as good as good can be. Unmistake- 
ably well-fed, with glossy, shining skins. 
Unmistakeably well-dressed in festival gar- 
ments. Father o’ family (as good a word as 
Pater-familias any day)—Father o’ family, 
toiling on in front, with the stout Family 


Bible, shouldered as it were; children,}my young Dutchwomen. 


maids, servitors, Dutchmen and Dutch- 
women crowding on behind, pell-mell. Dutch- 
women, ah! upon that text might be spun 
a homily of infinite length. When first I 
saw Sweet Peggy (of Dutch life that is), 
*twas on a market-day, curiously enough— 
more correctly speaking, upon a washing, 
cleansing, and purifying day—and, to say the 
truth, I was not disposed, like the gentleman 
in the song, to envy the chicken or other 
poultry Dutch Pegzy might choose to prepare 
for table. My little Dutchwoman, on week- 
days, when she is busy working her pumps, 
or scouring her house-steps, or busy with her 
herrings, will scarcely tempt the wandering 
man to halt by the wayside and look again. 


But, take her of a Sunday, when house and | 


steps are off her mind, when all about her is 
snow-white and crimp with starch, and I 
will lay an anker of schiedam with any man 
that she will not be matched on either side 
of the British Straits. My little Dutch- 


woman hath a face fair and fat, fleshy, yet, 
by no means, inclining to the dewlap ; clear, 
yet tinted with a marvellous delicacy ; fresh, 
as though newly come from an English hay- 
field, yet without Molly Seagrim’s blowzabel 


hue, whose cheeks shine coarsely with pippin- 
like red. With her neatly-frilled cap and 
delicate gold 
coming down peak-shaped to the waist, her 
white linen gloves reaching up to the elbow, 
I declare she did a man’s heart good to look 
upon, as she tripped along to worship that 
Sunday morning. 

My old little Dutchwoman is also un- 
matched of her kind, and I am ready with 
another anker to stand up for her against all 
comers. Against the horrible thing that, in 
France, sits and shrivels up into old age over 
the charcoal chauffe-pied ; against the ancient 
Irish crone, that is coiled into a terrible 
bundle by the cottage-door, drawing life and 
oblivion from her short black pipe ; against 
the blear-eyed, palsied creature, clothed with 
infinite respectability in black, that chatters 
at you from the almshouse windows of Old 
England ; against the whole world; I say 
again, tlhe claim of the original Dutch hag ! 
The revolting whiteness of the skin retained 
to the very last, shrunken jaws, impending 
Junction at no remote period of nose and 
chin nut-crackerwise—or, more appropri- 
ately, after the curved lines of lobster-claws— 
go to make up an appalling apparition, such 
as one might look for, on a stormy night, on 
Pendle Hill, taking We fly by Night exercise 
on a wooden steed trained to carry a lady. 
Such, as in the fine old days, would have 
put to proof her swimming powers in a 
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ear-rings, her snowy cape| 
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mill-race ; such, too, as both now and for 
ages back, have been looking out upon 
travellers and admiring connoisseurs from 
acres of canvas in many great picture col- 
lections. Truly curious is it what friends 
and familiar faces have I among my old and 
It is but one tide 
of recognition, and I am being periodically 
inclined to start and uncover respectfully as 
at meeting well-known features. That 
shrivelled head, all lines and crumples, all 
knots and gnarls like an ancient walnut, I 
have surely met before now, with a huge 
frilled collar about its neck, on some gallery 
wall, worked up cunningly by that famous 
master Ferdinandus Bol. So, too, in our 
British collection hangs a noted Mieris 
woman, busy peeling carrots, with a little 
child in a skull-cap at her knee, admirin 
how the carrots are peeled. Now, I vow an 
protest, that round the first corner I have 
come upon that Mieris carrot-woman and the 
admiring child, hand in hand, and cheapening 
pears at a stall. I have other old friends 
from the Dulwich Gallery, chiefly among the 
robustious women that bring in jugs of 
punch to boors of irregular habits. ‘They 
present themselves in the most surprising and 
unexpected manner, and at all sorts of places 
—at tavern doors, at street corners, selling 
you stale fish, questionable poultry, stewed 
pears of pink complexion, and other edibles. 

More of my little Dutchwomen live out in 
the suburbs, on board barges, or far out in 
the country, and come in only of Sundays 
and festival days. Over such is therefore 
spread a thin varnish of unsophistication, 
which makes their presence doubly welcome 
to the curious stranger: I am dazzled with 
their suburban magnificence ; dazzled with 
that golden belt running across over the 
eyes, like the forehead-band of a horse ; with 
the huge flowering rosettes, one at each side, 
of the same precious material; with the 
broad lace lappets hanging so gracefully ; 
and with the vahew ear-rings of Indian pat- 
tern ; all of which pretty things become my 
little Dutchwoman amazingly—saving, per- 
haps, the forehead-band, which looks a little 
savage. With another of my little Dutch- 
women I am lesssatisfied, she being possessed 
of the idea that those great silver scallop- 
shells—covering her head up like the Poly- 
technic diver’s helmet—are becoming to her 
(which, beyond mistake, they are not, even 
though glittering through a thin lace skull- 
cap). Unflattering, too, is the little straw 
cap, with the droll coal-seuttle twist, which 
fits just over the forehead, and is known as a 
Zealand bonnet. And why, O! little Teniers 
woman—you that have journeyed hither per 
treikschuit or canal boat for a day’s plea- 
suring—say, why persevere in wearing those 
spiral volutes over the region of the ear, 
suggestive of only one thing in the world— 
patent appliance for defective hearing? Much 
more grateful is the aspect of our little 
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Amsterdam Orphelines, ali fed, clothed, and 


provided for at the city’s charges. Fed unto 
shining—being of all little buxom women, 
buxomest—and arrayed in the quaintest 
raiment that can be. The Kalvat Straat is 
alive with them this Sunday morning, and I 
meet them in twos and threes tripping on to 
worship. Quaint and picturesque certainly, 
if there be quaintness in a tight lace skull- 
cap cut to a point upon the forehead ; in the 
hair, shaved close and turned up under the 
cap; in the snowy linen capes and black 
body, the white gloves up to the elbow, and, 
above all, in the parti-coloured skirt—right 
half black, left half rich red, of the hue 
affected by the French army in its pantaloons. 
Pretty creatures, Trim, as my uncle Toby 
said of the Beguims, chequering the streets 
pleasantly with gay colouring. I did not 
near so much fancy the Orphan-boy—com- 
panion picture—whose coat and supplemental 
garments were after the same Josephan 
pattern—one half of him red, the other half 
black—to be only likened to Punchinello at a 
masked ball. 

Putting away such profanities, it is full 
time to think of Sabbath orison. But at 
which house of worship, Bezonian? At what 
hour enter; under whom sit? All which 


questions may be resolved by consulting the 
Religious Bill of Fare,—a neat tabular state- 
ment, wherein is set out, time, place, and 
individual,— published hebdomadally ; duly 
framed, and hung out at the doors of book- 


sellers’ shops, for the information of the 
spiritual world. A few moments’ consulta- 
tion with the tabular statement, puts me 
quite au courant with the Sunday dispensa- 
tion. I find that there is the Nieuwe Kerke 
and the Oude Kerke, just as we had the old 
Doelen and the new Doelen, to which belong 
the brick towers, black steeples, and carillons 
before mentioned. Where, too, is to be found 
doctrine of pure evangelical tint, Near the 
Jews’ quarter is the great Moses uns Aarons 
Kerke, where those of the old religion have 
their grande messe every Sunday, with full 
orchestra, and great pomp and circumstance. 
There is the synagogue, with long Hebrew 
inscription over the door ; and there is a host 
of minor temples, dedicate to every hue and 
shade of doctrine. From the same source I 
gather, that in the matter of preachers, I 
may have my choice of Spyker—thus irreve- 
rently set down,—of Lesly, of Van Kampfen, 
of Meulen, and many more besides. Under 
which, I ask again, Bezonian, am I to sit ? 
Who shall decide betwixt Spyker and his 
brethren? What if I go round them impar- 
tially, or enter at the first open door I come 
to, and trust to that interior being a pattern 
for the rest? Therefore do I take the road 
across the Grand Platz—of which Hollanders 
are mightily proud, but which, on the true 
faith of a Christian, hath no greater compre- 
hension than a moderately-sized yard—aim- 
ing at the porch of the New Kerke just 
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opposite ; not to be attained, however, with- 
out knowledge of another feature of the 
country’s economy ; for, on turning my eyes 
to the ground, to note the peculiar paving, of 
a smooth and grateful order, the prospect is 
shut out by four huge black brushes, held 
out by four arms quite as black. To my 
surprise, I find myself attended by a whole 
army of gentlemen connected with the shoe- 
black interest, each bearing with him the 
instruments of his profession, and preferring 
his claim in low menacing accents. By the 
aid of signs, I imperfectly convey to them my 
regret at not being able to avail myself of 
their good-natured assistance. 1 am an- 
swered with more angry growling and fierce 
gesticulation of brushes, together with a 
purpose undisguised, of waiting on me to the 
church door. I find myself gradually work- 
ing up to redness and to wroth, and unhap- 
pily allow a popular English imprecation to 
escape. Instantly, one of the following, 
gifted with a turn for foreign languages, 
addresses me in my own native tongue. 
“Clean de boots, clean de boots,” says he, 
many times over; “Clean de honor’s boots 
beautiful,” says he, perseveringly ; the others 
hearkening with wonder to their brother’s 
great gift. For long after, I am to have that 
raven’s croak sounding hoarsely in my ear ; 
when, after wandering through many alleys, 
I emerge unconsciously on the Platz, gazing 
dreamily at the huge palace, I am cruelly 
awakened by the hateful burden, “Clean de 
boots beautiful, oh!” So that I am driven, 
at last, to go round by private ways, and 
inconvenient routes, all to avoid this crying 
nuisance. Was it too sinful to pray many 
times over, that the grave of the nuisance’s 
father might be defiled? The whole Dutch 
world is perpetually having its leathers 
made resplendent at the hands of these 
burrs ; and once I saw a whining mendicant 
who had solicited an alms of me but ten 
minutes before, with his foot up, and sub- 
mitted to one of the lacquering fraternity. 

A great waste of unspotted snow—un- 
spotted whitewash, that is, without fleck or 
stain—arched vaulting overhead, pure white 
also, forming a sky of pure whitewash ; huge 
swollen pillars of glaring whitewash, which 
no three men could span (who had best not 
try such experiment, the guardians looking 
carefully to this purifying element) ; white- 
wash to the right, to the left, down the 
middle, in perspective; this is the favourite 
tone of the Nieuwe Kerke, and mostly of 
every other kerke in the country. It is as 
though it had been snowing within the 
sacred edifices. There is a craving for the 
whitening fluid. They thirst for it, eccle- 
siastically, through the length and breadth 
of the land; and at short intervals, periodi- 
cally—when the bloom is begiuning to turn, 
and vigilant eyes have noted a few specks 
—a rush is made for the pails; ladders of 
prodigious extension are brought in ; men in 
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besplashed garments go to work busily ; and 
within a short period, the temple is given 
back to its congregation, spick, span, and 
resplendent. 

On this cheerless background, the rows of 
old black oak benches, ranged in amphi- 
theatre shape between the pillars (dirty and 
rickety they were), the gaunt pulpit, with 
its prodigious overhanging sounding-board, 
threatening to fall and crush the congrega- 
tion; the sharp verger and pew-opening 
tribe, noisily rattling their huge bundles of 
keys, and literally touting for stray wor- 
shippers ; the tall attenuated organ, fitted 
funereally with black and silver mountings; 
the swollen Dutch Bibles ; the stray tomb, 
here and there; all these things stood out 
upon the bald white background, making a 


cold and dismal show. This will be pretty | 


much about the complexion of every church, 
orthodox and dissenting, down among the 
Dutchmen, into which it will be the inquiring 
traveller's fate to enter. 


—after having gotten, by some accident, into 
an alley entirely in the hands of the Israelites, 
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Dreary and undevotional the whole scene, 
looking at the gaunt howling wilderness 
itself, or at the ancient minister whose feeble 
accents barely travelled beyond the circuit 
of his own pulpit. Dreary and undevotional 
it.was to note the touting vergers afar off 
on remote benches, fast bound in slumber, and 
pillowed on a Dutch Book of Prayer. Dreary, 
certainly, but undevotional was it, to catch 
sight of, through an opening in the wall, a 
snug kitchen and blazing fire, with some- 
thing simmering on the hob, and housewife 
bustling about, intent on supper. Homestead, 
no doubt, of slumbering verger ! which being 
mere conjecture, grows into positive certainty, 
as the housewife issues forth, bearing a large 
tray, laden with tea equipage and steaming 
things, taking her way across the church, in 
the rear of the pulpit. On which a remote 
verger is seen to litt his head, and withdraw 
in a gentle and unassuming manner, wishing 
not to disturb the congregation. Dreary, 


' certainly, but more devotional in its intent, 
One fine evening—it was on a Wednesday |if not effect, was when all the old men and 


| 


women lifted up their voices together, and 
gave out a hymn in feeble and quavering 


andafterlongstruggling forsome mode ofextri-| accents. With certain relief, however, in the 
cation, and after cruel usage by the unsavoury | famous old organ set up centuries ago, and 


men and women of that tribe, all shrieking, 
hustling, and importunately obtruding their 
wares, all gesticulating and wrangling : with 
the light from stray lamps and candles falling 
on an ivory Hebrew conformation, bending 
over a stall, with quitea Rembrandtish effect 
—after buffeting vainly with these unclean 
billows, I was at last set free, and found my- 
self in a sort of lonely little yard, hard by to 
a bridge, opposite a large open door, like the 
entrance to a vault. Here were all manner 
of little structures, laid up, as it were, against 


the wall, round about the open door. Enter- | 


ing cautiously, it came to be the old white- 
washed waste over again, the heavy, clumsy- 
ish pillars, and huge vaulting. as before—only 
being now dimly lighted with a few candles 
up and down, the white pillars cast awful, 
straggling shadows, and got lost afar off in a 
great, dark void. There was a terrible soli- 
tude in the place, no one being present, be- 
yond the touting vergers, still rattling their 
keys vainly, through pressure of the old 
habit. In ten minutes, say these gentlemen, 


service will commence, and the congregation | 


arrive: which last remark is by way of en- 
couragement to the inquirer, whose linea- 
ments wear a puzzled expression. Presently 
enters, first old woman shuffling in sabots ; 
after a decent interval, first old man. 
To them, in course of time, enter three more 
older women, with pendants of the other sex. 
And, after a short delay—the congregation, 
now amounting to full eight or ten persons— 
an ancient minister appears suddenly in the 
pulpit, and the service commences. 





which now proclaimed itself in flowing 
tones, mellowed by years into rich and 
exquisite sweetness. Needless to say how the 
cracked and quavering voices were drowned 
and swallowed up, and swept away down the 
long aisle, among the whitewash pillars, in at 
the warm kitchen whence came the verger’s 
tea, and back again by way of the whitewash 
clouds, and the high vaulting. Great, soul- 
stirring, satisfying sounds! Worth an hour 
of solitude and cracked voices! Glorious, 
too, the prospect of the great instrument 
itself, rising with stateliness, from marble 
gallery, with bunches of glittering pipes, 
crowded together in clumps, and bound in 
silver fasces, until lost overhead in wild exfo- 
liation, in griffins, and grotesque monsters ; 
with its supplement gathering of pipes, de- 
tached and hanging over the:gallery in front, 


like the heavy poop of an old Spanish galleon. 
| Altogether, well worthy of: being removed 


and set up in a corner of a cathedral piece 
from the hand of David Roberts, R,A., and 
most famous master, 

It went to rest at last. The*vergers dozed, 
and the ancient minister piped and chattered 
feebly, as before, all for the span of a good 
hour anda half. Finally, he tottered from 
his pulpit as he came, the service ended, and 
the aged elements of the congregation shufiled 
away. Who the ancient minister was—he 
bore 2 skull-cap, like an old Calvinist por- 
trait—I never cared to inquire. Perhaps, I 
had been hearkening to Spyker, or to Meulen, 
or to some pillar of the Presbytery. Who 
shall tell ? 
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